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THE WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL 


FIRE PUMP SERVES FIRE LINES OF 
J&L SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 








In the Metropolitan Life Building the most 
powerful fire pump in the world stands by. At 
any hour—today and thousands of days to come 
—it is ready to deliver 750 gallons of water per 
minute at a pressure of 600 pounds per square 
inch. Such a pressure and the emergency nature 
of the service require fire pipe lines of depend- 
able strength and efficiency. J & L Seamless Steel 


Pipe has been entrusted with this responsibility. 
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In addition to the use of J & L Seamless for the 
fire lines, all steel pipe utilized in the heating 
installation. throughout this great building is 


J &L buttwelded and lapwelded pipe. 
J&L CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


LIGHT WEIGHT ROLLED CHANNELS 
JUNIOR BEAMS — STEEL PIPE 
BARS for CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
STEEL PILING — NAILS — TIE WIRE 
FABRICATED STRUCTURAL WORK 
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The Public Works Program 


Comes Nearer to Actuality 


s we write, the Public Works program of the 
Roosevelt administration is about ready to be 
put before Congress. We cannot say, there- 

fore, how extensive it will be and of what it will con- 
sist. Our hope is that it will be big enough and far 
reaching enough to counterbalance the deflationary 
moves already made and that it will, by putting large 
amounts of money in direct circulation, serve to stimu- 
late a business revival. 

The National Committee for Trade Recovery, 
sponsored by the Construction League of the United 
States, presented to the Administration, at the begin- 
ning of April, a detailed list of projects in all parts of 
the country upon which work could be started within 
from three to nine months. This list is reported to in- 
clude more than thirty-four hundred projects amount- 
ing in the aggregate to over $2,800,000,000. The 
bulk of these projects were, naturally, engineering in 
nature, but among them were said to be over $100,- 
000,000 worth of housing and slum clearance items. 
In addition to this there were over a thousand projects 
for hospitals, prisons, asylums, armories, other institu- 
tional buildings, municipal enterprises such as parks, 
pools, incinerators, airports, gas and electric plants, 
schools and libraries, which would require the expendi- 
ture of well over $500,000,000. There is thus a 
substantial total of items in which architects are directly 
interested, though of course it will be realized that the 
preliminary work at least has been done. 

This list, which was gathered together through the 
cooperation of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Institute of Architects, the American 
Water Works Association, the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, the F. W. Dodge Corporation, and the 
47 State Chairmen of the Trade Recovery Commit- 
tee, was prepared at the request of the administration. 
It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that the pro- 
gram to be adopted will be based in large part on these 
projects which represent works “needful and in the 
public interest” and for which the preliminary design 
has been done so that they can go ahead quickly. And 
time is an important factor if the purposes of the pro- 
posed program are to be accomplished—i.e., to put 
large numbers of men at work on construction while 
the weather conditions are right. 

Adoption of the entire list would, it is estimated, 
serve to put 1,000,000 men directly at work for one 
year or 500,000 men for two years. Furthermore, it 


would involve 1,000,000 more man-years in the pro- 


duction and transportation of the necessary materials 


and equipment as well as an indeterminate but large 
number in industries that would be stimulated by the 
greatly increased purchasing power of those directly 
emploved. 

Opposition is still heard from some quarters to the 
spending of so much money by the government. “We 
are already overburdened with taxes,” say the ob- 
jectors, “‘and all these things will have to be paid for.” 
The answer to this is that large scale spending is vitally 
necessary to the business revival we all want; that 
large scale private spending for capital goods requires 
the incentive of profit to bring it about, profit which 
will not be in sight until we are again making full use 
of the capital goods already in existence; that large 
scale spending for consumers’ goods cannot take place 
until the masses of the people have money to spend 
for them; that the government is the only agency we 
have that combines central authority and leadership 
with sufficient credit to carry on or stimulate a spend- 
ing operation large enough to be effective; that the 
government can spend now and collect tomorrow 
when prosperity is again restored and the burden of 
taxes will not be so onerous. Incidentally, there is a 
growing feeling among economists that the necessary 
taxation should be so applied that it will draw mostly 
from the high bracket incomes and act as a preven- 
tive of overinvestment in productive capacity which ts 
not needed and which leads to excessive bankruptcy. 
If this policy were followed, not only would the burden 
of paying for public works not fall too heavily on the 
small and moderate income classes to which the bulk 
of our population belongs but a brake would be applied 
to the forces that tend to bring about OV er-expansion 
of industry and business and, eventually, depression. 

If a vigorous public works policy is adopted—and 
we have every belief that it will be—the primary effect 
will be to put large numbers of men back to work, 
restore their earning power, and give them money to 
spend on consumers’ goods, Other businesses will be 
stimulated and more of the unemployed will be called 
back to work. The uphill part of the cycle will have 
begun and the movement will accumulate strength as 
it goes. Depending on how rapidly it proceeds, the 
demand for architectural services on private projects 
will develop. This may come slowly at first but it 
will be positive and gives us hope that the building 
industry will eventually get back on its feet. It is 
on this prospect that we base our advocacy of the 
Public Works program and our faith in the future of 
the architectural profession. 
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GERALD K. GEERLINGS left this 
drawing incomplete — why don’t you 
finish it? He made the original, exactly 
this size, entirely with a 3B Microtomic 
Van Dyke Pencil. On the very smooth 


surface of this paper, you will find a 


ee atc tee 


5B or 6B best. Mr. Geerlings says: 


“When we use T-square and tri- 





i }-— ee 


angle, the resultant drawing usually 


looks convincing. But on outdoor 





sketching and indoor perspectives 
we are apt to flounder uncertainly. 
A method which serves as a sound 
starting point consists in first doing 
a straightforward, accurate line 
drawing, then applying flat tones, 
and finally, adding such _ texture 
details as may be beneficial. The 
modern tendency favors clear-cut 


draftsmanship and shuns woolly 





indecision. If you seek freedom in 
drawing, follow Whistler’s precedent 
of learning first how to record facts 


deliberately.” 





FREE SAMPLES of any two de- 
grees of the Microtomic Van Dyke 
Pencil are yours for the asking. 
Write to the Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Co., Dept. PP 5-33, 37 Greenpoint 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























Ef 

a MEET THE FOUR-SIDED TRIANGLE 
“An unnatural phenomenon, The long leg of the triangle is 
perhaps, but a drafting sugges- still 9 inches and will serve as 
tion worth passing on. Until you well as before. This four-sided 
try it, you have no idea how ‘triangle’ will make 15° with 
useful a triangle can be, which the T-square; in combination 
serves both as a 45° and a 30°- with another angle, and with a 
60°. Cut off the acute end of a little practice, it will become 
12-inch 30°-60° triangle. so that increasingly useful.” 


it becomes a 45°, as shown left. Gerald K. Geerlings. 
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A COMPETITION 


Sponsored by the Scovill Manufacturing Company 


This competition is open to all Architects, and to men or women who have been 
members of a recognized architects’ organization at any time since March 1, 1932. 





CLASS A: CASH AWARD 8100 


PROBLEM: An essay, not to exceed 1500 words, on 
modernizing an apartment house, hotel, office build- 
ing, residence, or any building involving plumbing 
specifications. In the introduction state briefly: 
First, the value of modernization to the architect 
and to the building owner. Second, the importance 
of plumbing modernization as an integral part of 
such projects. Third, your opinion as to the most 
important points in specifying plumbing equipment. 
To illustrate the subject, outline a moderniza- 
tion commission from your actual experience. 
Include the type and age of the building; the 
changes in plans; the solution of the plumbing 
problems; and the points involved in the selection 
of the plumbing equipment. (Neither the original 
nor the new brand of fittings need be mentioned by 
manufacturer’s name.) In conclusion, tell how the 
building owner was approached, and the line of 
reasoning used in obtaining the commission. 


Results of the solution of the above problem, 
such as increased tenancy, greater economy of op- 
eration, etc., should be covered and attested by a 
letter from the building owner or his business agent. 


CLASS B: CASH AWARD 875 


PROBLEM: An essay, not to exceed 1500 words, 
following the same conditions outlined in the first 
paragraph of the Class A problem. 

To illustrate the points, assume a hypothetical 
modernization commission. Indicate the line of 
reasoning you would use with the building owner 
to obtain this commission. Point out the probable 
results of modernization—in increased tenancy, etc. 
—obtainable by skilful planning. A sketch plan 
may be attached to illustrate your proposal for 
modernizing plumbing arrangements and fittings. 





S covill © 


GENERAL RULES 
BEs. 4 a 7; 


Contestants may enter either Class A or Class B—but not 
both. Only one essay will be accepted from each 
contestant. 

Essays must be typed or written legibly in ink on one 
side of the paper only. Sign with a nom de plume or 
device and send in a plain envelope to Contest Direc- 
tor, Scovill Manufacturing Co., Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Division, Waterville, Conn. Enclose with the entry a 
plain, opaque envelope marked Class A or Class B, con- 
taining your real name, full address, position, and name of 
firm. Excellence of English, while desirable, will not be 
given undue weight as compared to grasp of the subject. 
Entries will be returned at the close of the competition 
if postage is enclosed. 


The judges will be the following men: 
Cass GILBERT, JR....-Cass Gilbert, Inc., New York City 


RAWGON HADDON......- 2... .sseseeeee’ Waterbury, Conn. 
BRAIN ES OA DY 6 isis 5S Srildsrn siarss wale sisters New York City 
ISOUTS VAS WALSH 6 ois nicinsie secclon ew ee cares Waterbury, Conn. 
RUSSELL WHITEHEAD.............. Editor, Pencil Points 


They will meet shortly after the close of the competition, 
and their report will be published. It is understood that 
all contestants agree to the conditions of this competition. 
The judges’ decision is to be accepted as final. 


If one or both winners wish to donate their awards to 
a charity limited to the Architectural Profession, the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company will donate an equal sum 
—provided the donation is made within two weeks after 
the winners are announced. 


This competition closes at midnight, 
June 1, 1933 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS DIVISION 
WATERVILLE e CONNECTICUT 
Scovill Flush Valves—Shower, Bath and Lavatory Equip- 
ment—Tubular and Miscellaneous Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
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This is NU-WOOD 
BEVEL-LAP TILE 


A material so versatile it is fast being recognized as 
the most useful wall and ceiling material on the mar- 
ket. It is the one product that enables you to create 
an infinite variety of individual designs while combin- 
ing the qualities of efficient sound absorption, insula- 
tion against heat and permanent decoration—all at a 
cost so low it meets the economic necessities of 1933. 


Nu-Wood is now available in a variety of forms— 
Board — Tile — Planking — and Mouldings to match 
—inachoice of two textures, rough mat and smooth 
surface, and in uniform or variegated colors as 
shown here. 

In remodeling or in new construction the richness 
and variety of color tones inherent in Nu-Wood 
make possible a wide range of decorative effects. Let 


us show you what has been done with this interest- 
ing product. A post card or letter will bring to you a 
descriptive brochure. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


Also makers of BALSAM-WOOL— 
another product of Weyerhaeuser, the world’s largest 
manufacturers of home building materials. 
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Architectural Weeds Versus Needs 


By Ernest John Russell, F.A.1. A. 
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he article by Mr. O. H. Cheney in the Apml 


Penci, Points demonstrates very 


clearly the necessity of a comprehensive survey 


issue of 


of building needs. There are a number of national 
organizations that have made partial surveys and it 
might he advantageous to have them create council 


} rec . } 1) 1 
tor the purpose of formulating a program that could be 
for communities in making such sur- 
Such a council might also collect the data that 


is available at ind publish it as an educational 


used as a guide 


VeyS. 
present 
document. 

While office building managers in some of the large 


normal increase for ( fice space 


cities believe that f 


should be at the rate of six per cent per annum, this 


} 
not apply in all sections of the country, and 
of little 


Neve rtheless, 


might he help to smaller communities that, 


sles 


indulge in in this regard. 


g many mistakes 
The amount of merchandising space that a given 
population would support has been occasionally pre- 
dicted, but this prediction should be enlarged upon 
nd the facts should be made known because of the 
tremendous waste that is constantly indulged in for 


this particular purpose. 

Residential, institutional, and industrial needs should 
The lity 
type of building is of the utmost importance as one of 


determined. suiltabi of location for each 


sreatest troubles comes from architectural weeds 


defines a weed as 


- ] 
It would bde 


(the dictionary a plant out ol 


] om) 


1 ] - 
place - ValuabDle Tol 


interesting and 


each community to catalogue its architectural weeds. 


St. Louis could show an interesting exhibit along these 
resi- 


wholesale houses between 


dential and retail districts, mis-located hotels that are 


lines where there are 
financial failures, and combination buildings that should 
serve as warnings. 

The architectural profession could benefit posterity 


mmeasurably by 


assisting in such an analysis and by 


bringing the mustakes to the attention of investors. 
tek. eo : 
Such a survey, to be most convincing, should be par- 
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ticipated in by all of the branches of the industry as 


the architect looks 
while 


at a building from but one point of 


} 


view, realtors, investment bankers, and city 


planners have their varying approaches to such a prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Cheney’s statement parallels in thought those 
activities of the present administration in Washington 
that are the 


agencies having to do with farm relief and credit, the 


directed toward consolidating various 
merging of public works agencies, likewise the sug- 
gested appointment of a railroad co-ordinator, whose 
duty will be to eliminate the wasteful practices that are 
indulged in of necessity because competition is uncon- 


trolled. What 


nator could do if he were given the power to tear up 


a marvelous 1ob this railroad co-ordi- 


the unnecessary parallel tracks that were originally in- 


stalled more because of personal ambitions than of 
need for increased facilities. 

The case for the building industry closely parallels 
that of the railroads in that there has always been keen 


and uncontrolled competition which has resulted in 


ignoring suitability 


needless duplication of space and in 
of location. 

It is a wide field that Mr. Cheney has opened to us. 
I sincerely trust that his suggestions will be followed 
I believe they 
omies and that in time wasteful buildings would be re- 


for would result in the oreatest econ- 


duced toa minimum. We will probably find it essen- 
tial some day to set up Boards similar to those of Public 
Service Commissions with the power to refuse permits 
unless necessity for the project is convincingly proved. 

I have such confidence in the members of the archi- 
tectural profession that I am convinced they are ready 
to do their share in bringing about a much more whole- 
some condition that will be of great value to the invest- 
ing public, and will at the same time establish the 
highest sort of a standard for the building industry. 

Let us that Mr. Cheney 


thoughts that can be translated into actions. 


hope has stimulated 




















Facts Found Now 


Will Bear Fruit Later 


rchitects in a given community, whether it be a 
large city or a small town, can do themselves 
no greater service at the present time than by 

accumulating, coordinating, and studying factual in- 
formation pertaining to the physical and financial con- 
dition of existing buildings and their state of occupancy. 
The livelihood of the profession depends upon the 
That demand, if it is 
to be healthy, is going to depend upon actual needs 


future demand for buildings. 
rather than upon speculative surmises. The only re- 
liable method for determining needs is to base such 
determination on knowledge of existing accommoda- 
tions and of the economic factors and trends which 
influence the demand for these accommodations. The 
securing and coordination of such knowledge is of 
course beyond the capacity of a single individual, ex- 
cept possibly in a very small This makes it 
for the architects of a community to co- 
operate with each other and with the real estate and 
financial interests that have to do with building enter- 


town. 


necessary 


prises. 
The New 


has been for some time at work on a 


York Building Congress is now and 
; of the 
conditions of real estate in Manhattan and other bor- 
When this work was 


survey 


oughs of the metropolitan area. 
undertaken it was found first of all that a great deal 
of information had already been collected by various 
civic and municipal organizations and by the United 
States Census. 
tity of this existing data and a program was mapped 


Access was obtained to a large quan- 


out and followed to secure additional data through 
the activities of a number of draftsmen provided by the 
Architects’ Emergency Committee and the Emergency 
Work Bureau. 


consisted of a group of architects and an approximately 


The committee directing this work 
equal number of economists. “This committee started 
out as an informal group, but when the importance of 
its activities became evident, it was made an official 
Present indica- 
tions are that the study is going to bear fruit and that 


committee of the Building Congress. 


it will serve as a basis for intelligent future develop- 
New York benefit 


all parties concerned. 


ment of real estate—which will 


Architects in other cities have been and are actively 
In Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, they have been at it tor two years, and we are 


engaged on similar. studies. 


told that five sizable housing projects have been turned 
up as a result, the need for which was not convincingly 
apparent when the study was begun, 

One of the significant things that is being brought 
out by the New York survey is that most land is defi- 
nitely greatly overvalued. “The overvaluation is based 
on the fallacious belief of a large proportion of property 
owners that their particular plots are potential sites for 
future which large profits 


buildings upon 


commercial 


The facts as collected and graphically 


could be made. 
presented show that, although Manhattan Island is and 
should be predominantly residential, the high valua- 
tions have caused a steady outflow of population for a 
number of years. They show also that, as a result of 
the forced outflow, a great volume of vacancies have 
been produced so that many blocks of residential prop- 
erties are being operated at a loss. Facts obtained in 
the Census of 1930 show that the relationships be- 
tween the incomes of the population and the rents 
demanded for residential accommodations have been 
The true value of the land 
is seen to be much less than that which has been placed 
upon it by the 


seriously out of balance. 


real estate operators, the property 


owners, and the city assessors. The same situation un- 
doubtedly prevails in most other urban communities. 

It is time that general recognition should be given 
to the principle that land is worth only what it can 
earn and that it cannot be expected to earn more than 
the traffic will bear. 
way of many housing projects for slum replacements 15 


One of the obstacles now in the 


that the land is being held at too high a valuation, 
which makes it impossible to keep the rents low enough 
to do any good. The alternatives seem to be either to 
transfer the slum denizens to the outskirts of our cities 
by building them accommodations where land is cheap 
or to bring about, through condemnation proceedings 
or otherwise, a lower valuation of the land at present 
occupied by slums so that low rental housing could be 
built there. 
together in various cities are making obvious in uncon- 
tradictory fashion the things that have hitherto been 
understood only by the more enlightened persons who 


The facts that are now being brought 


have been thinking about the problem. 

Other facts relating to business and industrial build- 
ings are making it clear that certain areas are over- 
built with certain types of accommodation while others 
are lacking, that zoning has in some instances allowed 
entirely too much area for business or industrial use, 
and that the whole situation in regard to city and town 
planning is in need of intensive re-study. These things, 
tackled now, while architects have time on their hands, 
will surely pay dividends later on. 
fession to take an active part. 


It is up to the pro- 


Let us repeat, for we feel it very strongly, that there 
is probably nothing a group of architects located in any 
part of the country can do which will stimulate work 
in such large volume as to make, now, a really intelli- 
gent and thorough study of the existing stock of build- 
ings in relation to probable future demand. ‘This is no 
roval road to a job, but even although much hard work 
is involved, there is no surer way to bring about a 


revival private building. 
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Wrought Metalwork, 1 


By Bernard Heatherley 


Editor’s Note:—T his article is the first of a series on the subject of wrought metalwork, written by a man who ts pare 
ticularly well qualified by training and experience to discuss for architects the matters pertaining to the metal crafts. 


He was born at London, England, and trained there first in furniture design and later in architecture. 
the United States in 1921 and thereafter spent about to and a half years under Samuel Yellin, 


and Utica, N. Y. 


architectural work in Philadelphia, Rochester, N. Y 
architect in the State of New York. 
fifteen months in charge of his shop. 


*5 


He Is NOx 


here are certain ways of using materials which 
make of their use what is called a “‘craft.” It 
is a much abused word (being a favorite of the 
Gifte Shoppe and the arty sweatshop alike) and one 
eminent craftsman—when asked to explain what he 


understood by “craftsmanship”—has been known to 


“You can’t explain it—you can only do it!” 


Say, 
However, to crystallize the meaning of the word for 
present purposes, let us say that in the proper practice 
of a craft we have the element of art together with 
certain laws controlling the tools and methods em- 
ploy ed. 
from being classified as 


This prevents the craftsman’s use of material 
a “trade’—wherein, today, 
art usually has no place and practicality alone governs 
the methods of production. ‘Trades and crafts often 
materials but their uses thereof differ 
In the case of wood, for example, the man 


use the same 
widely. 
who makes crates is hardly a craftsman, while the 
man who carves wood—might be. 

Now of all the crafts practiced the least understood 
and appreciated seems to be, for some odd reason, that 
of wrought metalwork in general and wrought iron- 
work in particular. ‘Therefore, this and ensuing 
articles and illustrations have been prepared in the 
belief that they will help towards the truer under- 
standing of the craft that many more people could 
I hope that it will not offend too 
deeply when I say that if most of the executed work 


and should enjoy. 


about us is the gauge by which we must measure the 
knowledge and ability of the average metal craftsman 
‘This fact re- 
Hects upon the architect and decorator who would be 


—then he obviously has much to learn. 


able to render a fuller service were they more learned 
in the true meaning of such work. And a sharpen- 
ing of the layman’s critical faculty would bring not 
only an increased appreciation of fine things but also 
the ability to judge whether he is receiving full value 
for what he spends. It is very strange, but very com- 


mon, to see-—perhaps a building—perhaps just a room, 
with all the 


other crafts employed—the masonry, the woodwork, 


where a fine result has been achieved 


tile, plaster, and furniture—but where, as soon as 
decorative metalwork is introduced it is as though all 
sense of the fit and the proper had been lost. Such 
clementary requirements as shape and proportion (to 
say nothing of design and execution) are forgotten in 
the metalwork although remembered in everything 


else. The writings on this subject, as they occasionally 





He came t 
He then engaged in 
He ts a member of the A.A, and a registere/ 


, 


Late in 1931 Mr. Heatherley rejoined Mr. Yellin’s organization and spent about 
z metal craftsman in his own name. 


appear in print, with their illustrations, usually provide 
additional evidence of a lack of understanding and are 
more sympathetic than discriminating; if further proofs 
of popular misconceptions were needed, the craftsman’s 
mailbag and the average specification given to him 
would provide them. 

Perhaps the greatest share of the blame for these 
conditions must be borne by the craftsmen, for it is 
primarily their place to understand the craft and to 
spread the gospel of good work. Facilities for study— 
documents and examples—are available to all, and the 
making of good work is as much a matter of logic as 
of heart. 
blamed. 
architect to know thoroughly all the details of design 
and technique of all the crafts he employs. He has 
the right to expect that a man professing to a craft 
will him of that In one 
however, the architect is often culpable. “Through 
either ignorance or indifference he is too seldom willing 
to make the effort necessary to obtain an adequate 
appropriation for the metalwork on his building. He 
and his client, therefore, quite often receive the prod- 
ucts of a trade—although both may believe that they 
In this connection 


Only to a degree can the architect be 
In spite of Pytheos it is impossible for an 


relieve necessity. respect, 


have examples of craftsmanship. 
it should be said that a proper sense of design and feel- 
ing for the material will permit fine things to be done 
at no greater expense than a “tradesman’s”’ interpre- 
tation may involve. Of this more will be said later. 

The foregoing may read as a rather sweeping indict- 
ment of all the people who usually have to do with 
metalwork and it would be unfair to have written it 
without offering some suggestions for improving the 
that exists. Fortunately 
two rare souls who thoroughly understand this work 


condition there are one or 
and who are developing the craft sanely with what- 
ever present-day helps are applicable to it. “They have 
not cast aside the traditions (to do so ts especially 
dangerous in making fine decorative metalwork) and 
in their slow, discriminating, and restrictive acceptance 
of the machine and modern technological device, have 
kept their work 


become a manufacture ora trade. 


instead of permitting it to 
‘These are the 
capable of judging the merits of what is being made 
kor those 


an art 


men 


and with whom it is safe to place work. 
who do not know what constitutes fine work, how- 
ever, it might be difficult to decide who is of this class 
not. The information here presented, 


and who is 
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then, is intended to show what points such a decision 
should rest on. It is not intended to show the archi- 
tect how to design and detail metalwork and thus 
usurp one of the proper functions of the craftsman— 
although suggestions will be made as to methods of 
indication and improvements in specification. In tell- 
ing some of the blacksmith’s secrets a more correct 
appraisal of different works will be rendered possible 
and the reasons for costliness as well as the ways to 
avoid it will be made plain. The illustrations will 
show different ways of doing similar things and will 
compare these various methods from the artistic, the 
practical and the economic viewpoints. 

A certain mental attitude is necessary to the proper 
appreciation and working of metals as a craft. “The 
keynote of this whole attitude is an understanding of 
the nature of the material. From this comes a belief 
in the propriety of certain tools and methods in work- 
ing it and that the way in which a form is made is 
as important as the form itself. Iron may, figuratively 
(like the horse), be led to water, but (unlike the 
horse ), it cam be forced to drink. ‘The results of such 
treatment are very painful to behold. “True mastery 
of a material is shown in leading it along those paths 
wherein it is most tractable. The nature of iron has 
not changed through the ages and under the tradi- 
tional tools and methods it has shown itself to be most 
tractable—having fewer limitations and more artistic 
possibilities than any other metal. In spite of the de- 
velopments of new alloys, new processes, and new 
appliances, it still holds that place of honor. It must 
be with great care and respect, then, that we apply 
new devices to this patriarch of materials, although it 
is not necessary. to feel that good craftsmanship was 
only possible before the machine age and that it de- 
mands confinement to primitive methods. The neces- 
sity comes—when using new tools and processes—in 
not stepping beyond that disciplinary line by which 
all art is bound. So, although the nature of iron re- 
quires that the greater part of the work done on it 
be handwork, there can be no just objection to the 
correct use of certain mechanical tools, such as, the 
drill press, the saw, the shear, the grinding wheel, or 
even the power hammer. Some of these tools are in 
the direct line of tradition and show a logical devel- 
opment of efficiency. Traditionally, power was used 
where possible and we have merely substituted the 
dynamo for the water-wheel. Even the artistically 
dangerous welding torch had its primitive forerunners 
and many have been the devices for supplying the fur- 
nace draft by means other than hand power. ‘These 
things steal nothing from the proper practice of the 
craft. Neither do they add much or make possible 
what was not possible before. Their “advantages” 
lie in making certain parts of the preparatory work 


easier and quicker and thus reducing costs. ‘The 
moment they are used for purposes beyond their proper 
scope—art—craft—design—all depart. In view of 


certain problems currently before the world they have 
yet to justify themselves. 

To those who hold that the day of handcrafts 1s 
over, it is only necessary to point out (not consider- 
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ing here the inevitable cycles in human activities) the 
perpetual joy men get from working with their hands 
and to compare a good product of the hand—its indi- 
vidual character and. beauty—with the stereotyped 
product of a quantity making machine—each replica 
created stealing something from its mates however 
fine the first made piece may have been. Beauty has 
never satisfactorily been defined, but one of the laws 
by which it exists surely is that any exact repetition 
of itself weakens it. 
Ra 

It is not the purpose of this work to deal with his- 
toric design except where a process shown is definitely 
stylistic or archeological. ‘The problems dealt with 
are those of the present day and their solutions come 
from experience in the craft rather than from an abso- 
lutely exhaustive study of the subject in books and 
museums. Since, in good metalwork, design is in- 
separable from the process that brings it into being, 
and since this design is derived mainly from structure, 
the three main structural methods employed should 
introduce the subject. It is on the repetition, the 
arrangements, the varying and correct applications of 
these methods that the whole theory of wrought 
metalwork design depends. First is the weld; sec- 
ond, the rivet; third, the collar. Welding is the beat- 
ing of two pieces of iron together whilst they are in 
a hot and plastic state so that they merge and become 
inseparably one. Properly done, it is the strongest of 
all methods of joining pieces of metal together. It has 
many applications, some of which are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. ‘There are places where 
welding is demanded; borderline conditions where 
riveting might apply equally well; and places where 
to weld would be entirely wrong. ‘The process of 
welding is to prepare the junction points of the two 
pieces (by various methods) in such a way that they 
have a greater volume of material than the finished 
weld will show. ‘They are then placed in the fire and 
are heated slowly. The fire must be absolutely clean 
as the presence of any dirt at the weld will prevent the 
sticking” —and a slow rate of heating 1s 


pieces from “ 
necessary so that the metal may heat to the correct 
degree of plasticity throughout its whole section instead 
of at the outside only. In earlier days sand was some- 
times thrown on the heating metal and later borax 
was used similarly. There are at present several 
“welding powders” to be obtained. Some claim that 
these various powders act as a flux, make an easier 
weld, drive the air from the weld and assure its cleanli- 
ness. Actually, a perfect weld can be achieved with- 
out the use of powders or sand although they have their 
use. ‘The correct welding point is indicated when the 
iron in the fire shows the first signs of giving a fine 
sparkling pyrotechnic display. It is white hot at this 
point and if left in the fire would, indeed, develop 
into fireworks and would burn away. Now that the 
iron is ready, speed and accuracy are the prime factors. 
The two pieces are quickly lifted from the forge, 
placed on the anvil in their correct relation and imme- 
diately hammered together. Any loss of time means a 
loss of plasticity in the metal with a consequent loss of 
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ready adhesion and, if left too long, there arises the 
necessity of reheating and rehammering. In some 
cases a weld is so big that two heatings must be counted 
on. Welding on the anvil is a very thrilling and ex- 
citing experience and provides some of the most pic- 
turesque in the craft. It is not always 
possible to obtain the ultimately desired shape in the 
When this is the case, the 


moments 


actual welding process. 
work is reheated and hammered to its correct form. 
This is, briefly, the craftsman’s way of welding and has 
for many years resulted in perfect welds of fine 
to some 
modern welding innovations and to examine how 


appearance. Later it is intended discuss 
they relate to craftsmanship. 

The process of riveting is the passing of a metal 
shank through a hole and hammering the end of the 
shank so that it thickens and spreads, filling the hole 
and preventing withdrawal. Sometimes the problem 
is one of joining two pieces of metal together with a 
separate rivet. In this case, the rivet must have a 
head on one end of the shank before it is passed through 
the corresponding holes in the two pieces of material 
and “headed over” at the shank’s other end. Some- 
“tenoned” on the 


times the rivet 1S “shouldered” or 


end of a bar (as it might be—a stair baluster), pushed 
through the hole in the other member, and headed 
There 


ceive attention. 


over. are other methods which will also re- 


The cross section of rivets is often a 
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variation on the typical round—as the problem may 
dictate. All holes for rivets should be countersunk 
where the rivet is headed over and a great deal of 
riveting can be done perfectly well without heating 
the metal. 

There is more interchangeability between the proc- 
esses of riveting and collaring than between welding 


and either riveting or collaring. Collaring is the 
seizing of one member to another and wrapping a band 


of metal around the two pieces to hold them in their 
A collar may be of almost any sec- 
§ It is seldom 
necessary to weld the collar—thus making a complete 


relative positions. 
tion, depending upon the general design. 





ring—overlapping of the ends being perfectly adequate 
in most cases. Sometimes the ends of a collar are 


riveted together, but this is labor that might well be 
saved. ‘The welding or riveting of collars, besides 
entailing a great deal of unnecessary work, gives a 
result not nearly as interesting as merely overlapping 
the ends. ‘his does not apply, of course, to the deco- 
rative collar applied, for instance, to a spindle. In this 
case the w elding of the collar to the spindle is a most 
necessary and desirable practice. The three processes 
just described bring up two particularly interesting 
points. “They suggest comparison with certain phases 
of cast work as well as a consideration of the legitimacy 
of taking the heat to the metal instead of taking the 
metal to the heat. 
later writings. 


These matters will be taken up in 
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ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 


his house was designed to provide, at a low pre é, a house containing every element that a small family might require 

desire. The architect has provided for three fire pla es, te-o baths and a teeo-fixture lavatory, a recreation room in 
1@ basement, a stepped down living room, slate roof, steel sash with metal screens, a zerought iron stair rail, ample 
0s@l space, an 1 other features attractive to the werage fami! vy. The house cubes up to 27 000 cubt feet with a plan 
, 


Ooo”, The stone work is to be cut stone scrap from a local quarry. The mterior walls are to have One CcOat of 


plaster, tinted, and the trim has been held to a minimum. 
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4 HOUSE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE BY DERBY, BARNES & CHAMPNEY, ARCHITECTS 


The sketch of the house shows the north side taken from the country road which passes, running in a generally east 
The view, of rolling hills, stretches out to the south and west with gently sloping land and meadow 
in the foreground. The prevailing breeze in summer is from the southwest. The plan is arranged to give the living 
nd porch the benefit of the view and breeze. The garden is to the west of the living porch. On the second 
floor of the main house are two large bedrooms each with its own bathroom; and one sleeping porch adjoining the room 
ver the dining room. There is also a trunk room conveniently located in this part of the house. The maids rooms 
and bathroom are on the second floor of the service ell, The wood finish throughout is painted with the exception of 
the study which is of white pine finished a soft brown. The house is thoroughly insulated and is heated with hot air— 


the main house and guest room ell having one furnace with blower, and the service ell a second smaller furnace. A 


d 


hand-operated elevator designed for both passengers and freight runs from basement to the second floor. Water 1s 






upplied from a hillside reserer ir stepped up for house use through a pressure system located im the basement. 
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More on Stairs 


In Which a Few Questions are Ratsed 


Bearing on Comfort and Safety 
By Frederick E. Markus 


uch has been written about the rules and 

formulas for proportioning treads and risers. 

But rules and formulas do not take into con- 
sideration certain” physical conditions incidental — to 
mounting and descending a stairway. ‘The errors as 
a result thereof are most apparent in short runs and 
in individual treads tucked into odd places. 

The natural speed with which one climbs a stairway 
may vary considerably depending on whether the climb 
isa long pull or just a few steps and the length of one’s 
climbing step is proportional to the speed. “Therefore, 
short runs of steps would be more naturally propor- 
tioned if the treads and risers were increased somewhat 
from accepted standards. It should also be obvious 
that out-of-door stairs can have a somewhat greater 
tread or rise, as the case may be, because in the open 
ur it is less fatiguing to climb stairs. How much dif- 
ference to allow for interior and exterior stairs, becomes 
a matter of feeling. 

Let me give an actual example to illustrate the 
absurdity of our rule of thumb applied in one particu- 
lar case. A large fire station just completed, has a 
billiard and social room leading from the apparatus 
floor. ‘There is a difference of 32” in floor levels. 
Cement finish steps without nosing connect the two. 
‘The treads are nine inches, the risers eight. This 
would fit most rules pretty closely. Now, fire com- 
panies are made up of rather robust individuals. Can 
you imagine a fireman breezing out after a round of 
billiards, and checking himself on approaching these 
steps to carefully place his 13” feet on the 9” treads: 
A single intermediate step would no doubt feel much 
more natural to a fireman, than the four little bumps. 
And to suppose that a fireman in responding to an 
alarm actually hobbles down these steps is, of course, 
absurd. He will be tempted to jump the whole flight. 
Yet, is there not a considerable element of danger in 
jumping such a stairway? I would have preferred at 
least a 14” tread with this same 8” rise. Then, for 
such a short run, one’s walking or running tempo is 
not greatly disturbed in’ ascending or descending. 
Such a run is not long enough to tire anyone. And 
with a wide tread, the steps could perhaps be made 


in two jumps by a fireman without great risk. 


Qn the other hand, some of the older as well as 
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new buildings at Harvard University have interesting 
examples of short flights of very comfortable steps, yet 
they would not fit any of our pet formulas. ‘There 
are, for example, the outside steps in the court of the 
new Lowell House which serve the various entrance 
doors. For those having three risers, the tread is 14” 


and the rise 8”. Where four risers are required, the 


tread is 13” with the same rise as before. Most drafts- 
men would be alarmed at these figures, but I can 
vouch for the healthy feel of these steps. 

Another good example at Harvard is University 
Hall, a fine old granite building. “The four entrances 
are served by as many granite stairs of nine risers each, 
The treads are 15” and the risers 8%. A_ real 
““masculine” stair if there ever was one. 

Theatre and lecture halls furnish numerous ex- 
amples of too ardent sticking to the rules of thumb. 
How often does one find a change in level requiring an 
intermediate step, where the step could just as well be 
broad and ample regardless of what the rise has to be. 
Yet only too often isa 7” or 8” rise given its rule-of- 
thumb tread. But perhaps the biggest fallacy of all 
is the habit of sticking a rule-of-thumb step against 
each rise for tiers of seats. For instance, if the seat 
tiers are 32” wide, there is no reason why intermediate 
steps should not have a 16” tread for risers up to about 
8”. If two intermediate steps are required, then the 
tread could be 10-2 3” wide. Observations will dem- 
onstrate the fact, that persons using these stair aisles 
place but one foot on each step, even though the 
series of treads alternate between, we will say, 9” and 
23”. Then why not make the treads uniform: Such 
a stair would be much sater to negotiate, to say nothing 
of a better appearance. It would. still leave ample 
room for getting between seats. 

The proportion for treads and risers can vary con- 
siderably from accepted rules, even on long runs, with- 
out any appreciable discomfort. “Vhere is, for example, 
the fine Italian stone stairway from Ist to 2nd floor 
in the Steward Gardner Museum courtyard. ‘The 
tread is 14”, the rise 8%. “There never was a more 
comfortable stairway. 

Whenever you are in doubt about your next stairs, 
especially short runs, think in terms of your car and 
ask yourself: Does this little hill require second gear? 
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\ GRANDE PORTE, ST. MALO, BRITTANY 


FROM A CRAYON DRAWING BY TOHN PETRINA 
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Figures and Finance for the Architect 


By Robert Lee Henry, C.P. A, L. L. B. 


Editor’s Note:—/x response to many inquiries regarding problems of office management and accounting procedure, 
Pencit Points has recruited the service of the author, recognized as one of the foremost authorities on the financial 
phase of the architect's work, who will conduct this page hereafter and in addition to a regular monthly article will di- 
rectly answer all questions where a Certified Public Accountant can be of assistance. Mr. Henry has been closely allied 
with the Architectural Profession for a long period of time and at present, under the auspices of the New York Archi- 


tects’ Emergency Committee in connection with its program of 


‘ 


‘made work,” is actively engaged in the supervision of 


the preparation of a Uniform System of Accounting for Architects. Inquiries of this nature are invited. Letters directed 
to Mr. Robert Lee Henry, Pencu. Ponts, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City, will receive prompt reply. If a 
question is of general interest it will be published, unsigned, in PENcu. Points, together ceith Mr. Henry's comments. 


here are few practicing architects whose offices 

are alive to the tremendous necessity for adjust- 

ing the old time “hit or miss” methods of 
conducting the financial, management, and accounting 
division of the office. “Io those who come within the 
larger group it is pointed out that while the great 
minds of the nation are jousting with the national and 
world-wide problem of economic readjustment the 
average architect has been sitting by in his ringside or, 
by this time, his gallery seat. 

Completely ignored has been the well known and 
age old philosophy of the immortal Confucius who 
stated, when China was beside itself with difficulties, 
“Before we can put our nation in order we must put 
our states in order. Before we can put our state in 
order we must put our families in order. But, before 
we can put our families in order we must put ourselves 
in order.” 

It cannot be disputed that the philosophy of the 
wise old Chinese applies to the architectural family 
and, more specifically, to the architect in his office. 

Has the practitioner who is standing by, awaiting 
the gong that will ring in the return of a normal 
amount of work, done everything possible, from the 
viewpoint of scientific office and financial management, 
to make himself ready for the so-called ““New Deal” 
which, if effective, is bound to reach him too? More- 
over, and this for the benefit of the conservatives, even 
if we are to assume that the recovery will be slow and 
that the only prospect for future work is in small house 
and alteration design, what about making just a little 
more profit out of that type of work and also out of 
the work on hand! 

It is true that prior to the last few years the aver- 

ve architect was interested primarily in_ his artistic 
ndeavors and that finance and its blood relatives, 
iccountaney and management, occupied only a sec- 
ondary position, How ever, the economic epoch 
through which we are now passing has forcibly brought 
to the attention of a large number of architects, who 
ave been called upon to render public service and 
donate their time and money as officers and workers 

sociological endeavors such as Unemployment and 
fund Raising Committees, the necessity of acquir- 
¢ a working knowledge of statements, budgets, costs, 

d management problems in general. 


Setting the house in order involves planning along 
certain definite lines with an end toward the elimina- 
tion of waste of both money and time, resulting in the 
utmost profit and utilization of history of experience. 
Naturally, the size of the plan should depend upon the 
size of the office. It is obviously ridiculous to “fit the 
wagon to the wheel.” The aim must be toward 
evolving a system of office accounting and manage- 
ment which will be flexible and will allow for a free 
increase of capacity. 

For the purpose of disclosing one of the most patent 
defects in the present-day methods, let the architect 
ask himself the following questions: 1. How much did 
I actually earn from my last commission? 2. Did I 
apply any of my general overhead or burden against 
the profits on that commission? 3. Did I figure in the 
time it took me to close the sale of the commission? 
+. Could I have increased my profits and yet main- 
tain the same degree of efficiency had I known during 
the course of the work the amount of overhead going 
into the commission? In all probability, the answer to 
all except the last question is “No.” 

The architect who fails to make proper provision 
for the demon overhead is only fooling himself. Not 
only must he fight against it (and surely, before a 
fight can begin, he must know of the existence and 
nature of the enemy) but having reduced the demon 
to a minimum he must see to its precise allocation, 

Even in the case of the man who maintains his 
office in his home, the need for a proper consideration 
of burden and its application to the specific job is of 
prime importance. ‘To this type of practitioner it be- 
comes an absolute necessity to apply part of the cost 
of maintaining that home just as if it were his regular 
business office. Not only is this a proper viewpoint 
from the standpoint of Income Taxes, but it will result 
in an ability to maintain a degree of equilibrium at 
that ttme when the residence facilities are outgrown. 

While the question of overhead with respect to both 
its curtailment and proper distribution is of vital im- 
port, it is certainly not to be construed as being the 
millennium or all that is necessary to “put the house 
in order.” ‘To apply some of the principles set forth 
above is merely to scratch the surface of clean-cut 
management. But, at least a new field of thought 
will have entered the office portals. 
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Comparative Details—Group 8 


Interior Woodwork 


Prepared for Pencil Points by Courtesy of the New York 


Architects Emergency Unemployment Committee 


Drawings by Roger Garland from Data Supplied by the 


THE ARCHITECTS 
whose details are shown on 
this and the succeeding pages 
are as follows: 
RoGer H. BuLLaArRbD 
Evans, Moore 
& W oopBRIDGE 
HowaArRD & FRENAYE 
HypE & SHEPHERD 
WALTER BRADNEE KIRBY 
MERRILL, HUMBLE 
& TAyLor 
DrETAILS PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED 
Dormers October, 1932 
Fences and Gates 
November, 1932 
Radiator Enclosures 
December, 1932 
Second Story Overhangs 
January, 1933 
f replaces February, 1933 


Noor Hoods March, 1933 


Chimneys April, 1933 
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A Thought on Building Codes 


By J. J. Del Bourgo, Consulting Engineer 
~ C C Cc 


New 


which 


ractically every city, township, and boro in 


Jersey has a building code, the purpose of 
is to regulate the practices of construction and the 


uses of materials so as to insure in all buildings to be 
erected adequate structural strength, safety against fire 
hazards and accidents, and proper sanitary conditions. 
Architects and engineers entrusted with the design of 
buildings and structures are required to conform to the 
building code of the locality in which such buildings and 
structures are to be built, and Building Department ofh- 
cials are expected to see that plans filed do so conform. 

There can be no question that such regulation of build- 
ing practice is not only desirable but necessary. ‘There 
can be no question that a building code, in order to serve 
best the welfare of the community, must be drafted with 
extreme care by competent persons and must provide for 
periodical] revisions. 

A building code must be drafted so that no materials 
shall be for the benefit of their 
or other interested parties. Unfortunately, however, we 


favored manufacturers 
can not prevent manufacturers or interests seeking privi- 
leges from offering and lobbying for revisions to local 
building codes which may on the surface appear beneficial 
to the community but which are calculated to restrict the 
business of competitors supplying equally good or better 
materials. There is no objection against a manufacturer 
proposing a material which is both safe and economical 


Building Code favor it, if 


and endeavoring to have the 


uch a favor will promote welfare of the community. 
motive of many a manufacturer or industry in 


business, the 


lobbying is to advance its own welfare of 
the community being of minor importance 

[he preparation of a suitable building code is very ex- 
pensive, requiring the employment of experts and much 
clerical work, and often small communities, not seeing 
their way clear to go to such an 


expense, are apt to 


welcome offers of codes and provisions gratuitously drawn 
up by interested parties. This is a dangerous practice; 
nevertheless, it is done; and the authors of these codes and 
provisions are regarded as public benefactors. It has re- 
sulted in the inclusion in different building codes of a 
variety of regulatory provisions the nature of which was 
determined by the influence the different privilege seekers 
It has re- 
sulted in a different building code for each community, 


much to the confusion of architects and engineers. 


in the different localities were able to exert. 


A complete and exhaustive comparison of all the build- 
ing codes in New Jersey together with an analysis of their 
provisions is a task that would reveal many interesting 
things about them, but such a study is laborious and ex- 
pensive and beyond the 
the accompanying table, 
ing Codes were taken at 


scope of this short article. In 
few of the Build- 
random and a few of the pro- 
visions in those building codes, also taken at random, 
This table shows, firstly, that 
different 


1 
however, a 


vere collected together 
were coliectec rogetner. 


there are considerable disparities between the 
} 
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codes and, secondly, that a number of codes are altogether 
lacking in important provisions. It must be understood 
that this table is no more than a drop in a bucket of revela- 
tions; a more thorough study would undoubtedly show 
more and greater disparities and more omissions. 

Compare, for example, the allowable compressive 
stresses across the grain for Longleaf Yellow Pine. In 
Newark it is 300 lbs. per square inch; in Plainfield it is 
1000 Ibs. per square inch; in East Orange it is 300 to 
350 lbs. per square inch; and in the other municipalities 
compared there is no provision, except that in Belleville the 
stress is to be determined by the Building Inspector. A 
glance at these figures is sufficient to convince one that 
something is wrong; either the Plainfield stress is unsafe, 
or the Newark and East Orange stresses are too low. ‘The 
stress recommended by the Southern Pine Association in 
the Southern Pine Manual, 1927, page 139, is 250 to 
375 lbs. per square inch, indicating that the Plainfield 
stress is too high. ‘This may be an inducement to use 
timber instead of steel wherever possible. 

Needless to say, where there 1s no provision at all, the 
designer is under a great difficulty, as in each case he 
must ask the Building Department officials what. stresses 
he may use, and the latter are in a position to allow some 


ngineers higher stresses than they allow others. 


It is not necessary to analyze the other disparities shown 
in the table, as remarks similar to the above apply to 
them all. It is, however, pertinent to call attention to 
the allowable roof loads in Newark and Red Bank. ‘The 


amount of probable snowfall in these cities is about the 


same; if there is any difference, we would expect it to 
be greater in Newark, because Newark is situated north 
of Red Bank; yet we find that 40 lbs. per square foot 1s 
uficient for Newark, while Red Bank requires 50 Ibs. 

Another criticism of our building codes is that in them 

there are many unnecessary or irrelevant provisions. Let 
s cite page 156 of the Building Code of Newark: 

‘Doors affording ingress or egress, as well as any 
entrance or exits or openings, shall not be obscured 
by curtains or draperies, and no door shall be locked 
or fastened at any time during the time such build- 
ing is open to the public.” 

Ihe hanging of draperies and the opening and closing 
of doors is purely a police regulation affecting the safety 
of the public. It has no place in the Building Code, and 
the Bureau of Buildings cannot enforce it without the aid 
of the Police Department. 

Another example is the following, also from the Build- 
ing Code of Newark, page 179: 

“I. No person shall at any time place any in- 
cumbrance of any kind whatsoever before or upon any 
fire escape, balcony or stairway. 

“Il. It shall be the duty of every fireman and 
policeman who shall discover any fire escape, balcony 
or stairway of any fire escape incumbered in any way, 
to forthwith report the same to the commanding 

officer of his company or precinct, and such command- 
ing ofhcer shall forthwith cause the occupant of the 
premises or apartment to which said fire escape, balcony 
or stairway is attached or for whom the same is pro- 


vided, to be notified, either verbally, or in writing, 


to remove such incumbrance and keep the same clear. 

“ITI. If said notice shall not be complied with by 
the removal forthwith, of such incumbrances, and 
keeping said fire escape, balcony or stairway free 


from incumbrances, then it shall be the duty of said 


commanding ofhcers to apply to the nearest police 
A . 4 
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magistrate for a warrant for the arrest of the occu- 
pant or occupants of the said premises or apartment 
of which the fire escape forms a part, and the said 
parties shall be brought before the said magistrate, 
as for a misdemeanor; and, on conviction, the occu- 
pant or occupants of the said premises or apartment 
shall be fined not more than ten (10) dollars for 
each offense, or may be imprisoned not to exceed ten 

(10) days, or both, in the discretion of the court.” 

This provision is incorporated in many of our building 
codes probably because the New York City code has it. 
In fact, except for a few changes in phraseology, the above 
section is a copy of §162 of the New York City Building 
Code as amended to January 1, 1925. It is significant 
that here the impossibility of enforcing the article without 
the aid of the Police or Fire Department is recognized and 
the Police procedure in case of violation is outlined in 
detail, although it is not at all clear what the Building 
Department has to do with the placing of incumbrances 
on the fire escape of a building after it is occupied. 

It is hardly necessary to give any more examples of 
the defects in general of our building codes to show 
that there is much room for improvement. Four desir- 
able attributes of building codes are now lacking and should 
be sought: uniformity; consistency with recommended 
practices; adequacy; and the elimination of irrelevant pro- 
visions. In seeking all these advantages, it must be re- 
membered that now more than ever revision of building 
regulations must be done without undue expense. 

A State Building Code would economically secure for 
us all these advantages. One building code, applicable 
throughout the state, inevitably will make regulations and 
practices uniform. One building code, in which the rec- 
ommended practices and specifications of recognized na- 
tional societies and committees are considered, will secure 
consistency with them. One building code, in which all 
the necessary and desirable features of all our numerous 
codes are included, will enable us to formulate an adequate 
catalog of regulations, instead of the numerous incomplete 
ones that we now have. One building code, in which ir- 
relevant provisions are carefully omitted, will give us as 
brief and as handy a code as can be drafted. Lastly, one 
building code for the whole state will save so much 
duplication of work that the most authoritative experts 
can be employed, and it will still cost the taxpayers of the 
state less than the numerous codes now in use. Accord- 
ing to the Public Record Office publication, Directory of 
County and Municipal Officials, Year 1933, there were in 
New Jersey on January 1, 1933, 565 municipalities. Most 
of these, probably as many as 500, have building codes 
of their own. If each of these municipalities would con- 
tribute only a portion of what they now spend on build- 
ing codes to a State Bureau, there would be ample funds 
for the production of a State Building Code. 

It is true that there are some provisions applicable in 
one locality that may not be so good for another. But 
within a state provisions not generally applicable are only 
those of minor importance. A State Building Code may 
well be written to take care of these provisions by zoning 
or by providing that special regulations affecting only a 
small area and not inconsistent with the State regulations 
may be passed locally and approved by the State. 

This article was written with particular reference to 
New Jegsey, but there is hardly anything said here that 
does not apply with as much force in other states. It may 
even be possible to formulate a Federal Building Code 
and have uniform regulations throughout the United States. 
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PART OF MURAL DECORATIONS BY D. PUTNAM BRINLEY 


THIS PANEL BEARS THE INSCRIPTION, 


Murals for Business 


~ BY THE LIVING 





HUCKLEBERRY 


ILLUSTRATING THE STORY OF FINN 


toe 


JTINGO, HERE LIES THE BAG OF GOLD ON HIs BREAST 


Diversion 


Office Building of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Harvey Wiley Corbett and D. Everett Waid, Associated Architects 


By Sylvia Starr Wertz 


t high noon when office dwellers heave sighs of reliet, 


cast off the tension of working hours and disperse 
for lunch, they are actually going through a period 
which will appreciably influence the rest of their day. It 
is now generally conceded that a maximum of business 
capacity is realized from each employee only when work- 
ing conditions are the most favorable that can be created, 
so that the most intricate air conditioning and special light- 
ing systems are taken simply as a matter of general equip- 
ment in today’s large office buildings. But what of the all 
too brief period at mid-day when workers should not only 
be reviving their bodies with food, but, of even more im- 
port, refreshing their minds as well? If they must hurry 
off to battle for room and service in crowded restaurants, 
to return tired and irritated, obviously the office has lost 


Realizing 


In- 


a certain precious measure of their efficiency. 


modern concerns are more and more often 


this, big 
stalling their own lunch rooms and seeing to it that these 
are not only convenient but thoroughly attractive and satis- 
fying from all angles. 

Some of these concerns have the equivalent of the 
entire population of a good-sized little city to provide for; 
as an example—for the 13,000 employees in the home 
ofice group of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
buildings, kitchen facilities have been installed in the newly; 


completed addition (which, incidentally, covers the area of 


some twenty-three acres of floor space!) and these kitchen 
facilities are capable of feeding the 13,000 people during 


1 * ! 
a two-hour period 
For reasons too varied and complex to be gone into here 


was decided to locate these kitchens with their adjacent 


dining rooms in the second and third basements; of course 


the difficulties of windowless rooms are easily counteracted 


by air conditioning and special lighting systems. But the 


remaining handicap of blank walls then became the most 


considerable problem because windowless — enclosures, 


wherein natural perspectives are lacking, suggest the feel- 
ing of oppression—a sense of being shut up—the very 
opposite to the experience of mental and physical release, 
which 1s now belie ed mays be ot even greater ps} chological] 
worth to the diners than the actual nutritive value of the 
Since one of the surest aids to creating the 


lunch hour. 


desirable illusion of release is a generous perspecti 


of pleasant vistas, the simulation of these became the ob- 


jective which the architects, D. Everett Waid and Harvey 
Wiles Corbett, felt could best be achieved by murals. But 
these must necessarily be of a special character, since the 
meaningless forms of conventionalized patterns commonly 


used lack that personal significance differentiating mer 
decoration from stimulative Art. 
Mr. Corbett explained when asked some of the deter- 


mining factors in their decision: ‘We felt it highlv desir- 
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“THE COCKFIGHT” 


THE METROPOLITAN L 


POINTS 


IFE 


D. EVERETT WAID AND HARVEY WILEY 


able to offe 1ers something entirely different from 
the usual routine of business, something perhaps sugges- 
tive ot the romantic and imaginative literary themes of 


early American flavor which would both interest and amuse 


while lending a cultural 


significance somewhat at variance 
with the usual daily life of the present time.” He also 
added that the possibilities for the proper enhancement of 
purely commercial areas with a type of mural decoration 


leaving large spaces unadorned (as covering the whole with 


solid painting would 
all the skill, original 


field for the muralist, of much wider scope than present 


prove too ponderous) bring into play 
ity and genius of the artist, opening a 
opportunities allow. 


\s a first step toward the arrangements tor the murals 


} } t lled 1 heir advisor Pam Ra. ee 
the architects called in as their advisor one particularly 
fitted to study such situations in regard to their peculiar 


Dr. Humphrey Burr Alexander, of the Univer- 


sitv of the State of Nebraska, has evolved a unique protes- 


demands. 


on. It is his business to delve into the particular deco- 





t31 | £ hyildineec arr re th mm their Ino; ] 
itive needs oO lildings, arrange these in tne 10g1Ca 
i 1 bp) a ey Saag en piebonGnace ‘ ies 
order and present Nn findings 1n a svnopsis or sort of 
glorified ‘“Theme Song” for the artists to embroider. Hs 
oncise] et forth treatises were, no doul considerable 
tors 1n tl u of the famous Nebraska State Capitol 
On i the sroiect nnder 1; ec} 
S ul} ¢ in pal on tne pro ect under qiscu on 
as illuminating hort essays on psychologv. He 
Ihe murals do not call for a single tale or a clo 
} { ] 
} ted UI l ( ioose trung es Vhicn 
Fie a : Sa SOS, SEES sane er 1x 
lad be at once amusing, WOrTtny OF! attenl \ 
landing it, and « 100 1 atmosp! | ci - 
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MURAL BY NICHOLAS PAVLOFF FOR NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING OF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CORBETT, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


at the same time the suggestion of the outdoor setting 
\ painter’s stvle—half sketch or cartoon 


should be vivid. 
a play, rather than a composition of colors, all this will 
make for a kind of enchantment which should be the aim 
of this decoration.” 
To fill the whole space Cco\ ered by canvas (some 45,000 
sq. ft.) would be not only an almost impossibly exhaustive 
Mr. Corbett has 


an inconceivably large area when seen 


task but also entirely too ponderous, as 
noted, for this is 
in numbers alone; only when we imagine it applied to 
an eight-foot wall do we begin to visualize it as stretching 
well over a mile in length! Specially large frames had 
to be constructed on which to stretch the canvas which also 


was specially made; for shuttles weaving heavy linen 


strands across a space of twenty feet are necessarily slow 
and unwieldy affairs and there are not many of them in 


existence. ‘The total mural area is something like 23,000 


sq. ft., the largest of its kind in the world, so it is readily 
understandable that the vastness of this expanse practically 
precluded one artist handling it, especially considering the 
time limit set for its completion (big business being in- 


fallibly in a hurry). So the subjects were divided and 





submitted to a group of artists who, with small scale 


1 ¢ has “ieee 
ketches, competed for the choice of the architects and 


. i 
Includes among 


vious work the cellings ol] the Chrvsler lobby ana 


C 
Building Concourse in New York City; as well 
for the New York Life staff di 
bull is at present color director at Rockefeller 
Tale of Rip Van Winkle 
the Metropolitan’s 
Mr. ‘Trumbull in a 


: swat bey, FER amen } £ a : ] bs +r 
vacant f cating shop for ships (the Groton 


lining rooms. 





from the 
for the lounge and escalator hall of 

basement were worked out by 
temporaril abri 
Iron Works at New London, Conn.) where he had space 
enough to hang nearly half the canvas at one time which 


i Cc 
is a great help in determining the proper scale in the 


lati hi t -j 
relationship of the various groups to one another. 


l 
Becau this ] . and hal ease ee so large 
secause this lounge and Nall space were not so large 


e to use the time 


} 
| 
i 


as the other sections Mr. Trumbull was al 
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honored but tim« NSUIMIN hod ot 


x 


“square svstem, amet 
marking the canvas off into squares, corresponding to simi- 
ones drawn ove! 


act as guides in accurately enlarging them to final 


the small scale preliminary sketches, to 


Color was painted on, oniy to be partially wipe d off again, 


trick which keeps the pale buff of the background con- 
tinually showing through in the irregular pattern of tl 
weave in the canvas. ‘Though light, his tone char- 


acteristically rich, and a whimsical fertility of ima 
in his treatment of the lovable old 


( 
Winkle, Is to ] ] detail 





be felt in every etall 
Kihl was Mr. Trumbull’s assistant on this work 
The second gest space of approximately 6,500 sq. ft 
was allotted to D. Putnam Brinley. In this, his latest 


commission, Mr. Brinley was called upon to decorate the 
lounge and escalator hall of the third basement, whic 


Wild Life’ and the Sec- 


g room for which his subject was ‘* The 


he did with ‘Scenes from 
Heads’ dinin 
Adventures of Huckleberry 


cheme called for 


tion 
Finn.” In the latter, hi 


continuous running pattern of col 
lines, the color range voluntarily limited to 
preserve a uniform intensity throughout. Since the sub- 
ject is a home] 


one hardly admitting of anv flight 


esthetic fancv, he has simplified his figures almost to sym- 
bolism and accentuated their humorous naiveté in an amus- 


; i Deceit a i 
ngiv perspective ess treatment, well exempuilnhe > Sl Tee 
incident which bears the lettered Inscription ; The king 
duke got out a couple of long swords made out ol 


€ 
oak laths, and begun to practise. Here it 1s quite evident 


that all the subjects have been treated in the same plane 
Oo! space so that one gets a sort OI! cross 
wing the fish swimming about in it and even 


Another 


showing of stars or a 


amusing [rick Is 


bottom. 


moon in the skv to 


uight scene though the colors are just the same 

as the day scenes but have only clouds in the sky. 
Io enlarge his small sketches to final size, Mr. Brinle 
used a sort of magic lantern which, by m ( lectors 


THE STORY OIF 


NEW HOMI 


OFFICE BUILDING OF THI 


D. Everett Watd ana 


BUSINESS 


Harvey Wil 
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DIVERSION 


so that they may 


enlarges and projects the small designs 


be traced off directly onto the canvas, obviously this is a 


; ; . 
reat time saver and makes for absolute accuracv, however, 


i : me 

Mr. Brinley was after a special sort of line, so the sket« 

were projected first onto large sheets of ordinary wrapping 
ae | ae 

paper, traced off and then cut out to form the stencil-like 


a: “et , 2 
templates through which the final design was blown onto 


the canva with an air brush. This proc 


¢ « . 
on one side and delicately shaded on the othe Ks 
] 


giving an almost modernistic and slightly modeled effect, 


once novel and well adapted to this particular subject. 
Ihe largest space of approximately 12,000 sq. ft., for 
which the Knickerbocker History of New York furnished 


the material, was allotted to Nicholas Pavloff. 
his panels ot 


vignetted sketches, surrounded by wide margins of undeco- 
} 


Especially interesting groups among 


rated canvas, are the gaily costumed, shrewd visaged Dutch- 


men watching a cock fight; the “Dutch Wedding Journey,” 
wherein one glimpses a restrained glow of almost Oriental 
color, probably suggested by early visions of the pomp and 
glitter that was Old Russia. 
the panel on the winemakers (a timely motif, most feel- 


Again one catches this note in 


ingly portrayed!), and the grotesque figures on stilts, as 
well as such quaint touches as the al] but unpronounceable 


Dutch names on the tomb stones in an episode from the 
Head 


; 
i 

are ; ne 

into historical 


bespeak a careful research 


and costuming, acceptably veiled 
with the gay humor pervading the whole of these faintly 
and inimitabl 


ess Horseman—all these 


folklore 


St} lized decorations. 

To wander through the various rooms with their grand 
total of over half an acre of decorated canvas which, now 
that all the stir and clutter of finishing is over with, seems 
to have been so effortlessly executed and hung, who would 
imagine that, simply to apply them to the walls, some 
fifteen (15) tons of white lead mixed with varnish have 
been consumed. One can only conjecture at the degree of 


cooperation necessary to produce this suave continuity, 


which is probably saved from monotony by the wide di- 
ersity in temperament and technique of the three artists. 
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Le Brun Traveling Scholarship 


The Program and Report of the Jury of Award 


"Ee annual competition for the Le Brun Traveling 
Scholarship of fourteen hundred dollars was con- 
ducted by the Committee in the usual manner, the nomi- 
nations being closed January 15th, 1933, and the drawings 
received March 17, 1933. ‘The subject of the program 
was: A Recreation Center for a Small Community. 

In a town of 50,000 inhabitants, situated on the 
east bank of a river, it is proposed to build a Recrea- 
tion Center and Playground. 
been prepared, with baseball and football fields, tennis 


A large playground has 


courts, a swimming pool and a general playing field. 


Across the west end of the playground, facing the 


on one side and the river on the other, | 
the Recreation Building which forms 
his program, 

to contain: 


A gymnasium covering 





about 2400 sq. ft. with 
gallery for spectators, ample dressing rooms and 
howers, separatelv arranged for bovs and for girls, 
id with access both from the gymnasium and from 
he playground e dressing rooms and showers 
nav be on a emen floor. 
An auditorium of about the same s1 vitl 9 
for unpretentious dramatic entertainment; g 
and dressing roo 
An ample lobby, accessible to both gvmn 
auditorium. 
ector and assistant director 


Offices for the di 
Adequate ] children and 
1 


floor. 


toilet facilities for both 


public, which may also be basement 


on a 


A large enclosed terrace or sun-room where chil- 
dren can assemble in bad weather. 

Wide open terraces overlooking both the play- 
ground on one side and the river on the other. 

The architectural treatment should be gay and 


cheerful. Color may be freely used. 


220 


22 122 submitted 
drawings, nearly twice as many as those competing last 
year. They were examined by the | 
L. M. Franklin, Otto F. Langmann, Oliver Reagan, and 
Chester Aldrich, Chairman. 
arate to the drawings and consider the 
recommendations of the competitors, and have made the 
following unanimous awards: 

The Walter T. 
Chicago. 


There were candidates, of whom 


he jury consisting of 


‘The jury met on two sep- 


occasions tudy 


Prize to Stopa, c/o John Holabird, 

Ist Mention to George D. Recher, Chicago. 

2nd Mention to Edward A. Pauly, Hamburg, New York. 

3rd Mention to Magnus Thompson, Washington, D. C. 

4th Mention to Floyd Rible, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The level of the drawings was high and the presenta- 
tion frequently interesting and brilliant, though many of 
the competitors missed, especially in plan, the character de- 
sired and neglected too much the elevation on the play- 
ground. ‘The winning design, however, meets the con- 
litions of the problem with an excellent and well organized 
plan. The different well 
placed, the entrance admirable, the sun-room especially 
agreeable, and the lockers well lighted and aired. The 


dominance of the gymnasium which, after all, is the essen- 


elements are studied and 


iy, 


? 
>) 


tial feature of the entire program and the circulation to it, 
both from the locker space and the lobby, are especially 
commendable. The elevation, which like many others is 
treated in a rather commonplace modernistic manner, has, 
however, a cheerful character, but the presentation of the 
perspective is perhaps a little inadequate. As a whole, the 
project speaks well for the ability and resources of its 
designer. 

The design receiving first mention has a good plan, 
giving excellent light and air. The lobby is exaggerated 
in size and the character of the perspective somewhat 
j 


violent. 
; ns , iS ae me 
second mention, though the plan is contracted anc 


The 
} maint 
i 


not well organized (the sun-room being especially inade- 


quate), has excel- 
} ] 
fently presented. 


an attractive elevation and perspective 


The plans of the third and fourth mentions are rather 


too compact and the elevations lack somewhat in charm 


] | ne re } 3 +} +7 + 
nd distinction. In the fourth mention the sun-room i: 
ii. chick ee, ae a . 
specially ill-placed, though the plan otherwise show 
oe 


Mr. Stopa, the winner 


of the prize, has the highest 
ommendations from his sponsor, Mr. Holabird, and 
ems to be an excellent young man who will profit fully 
rom the opportunities offered by the Scholarship. 
Respectfully submitted, 
( L. M. FRANKLIN 
| Orro F. LanGMann 
(o7gued) ~ Oriver REAGAN 
| D. Everetr Warp 


| CHuesrer H. Aupricnu, Chairman 


WALTER T. STOPA 


alter T. Stopa, who 


has been awarded the 


Le Brun Traveling Scholarship 


for 1933, is 27 years old and 
has studied architecture at the 


Armour Institute, The Chicago 
Art Institute, and The Chicago 
Architectural Sketch Club 
Atelier. For the seven 
years he has been employed by 
Holabird & Root. 


ganization he wishes to express 


past 


To this or- 





cs abs his appreciation for the oppor- 
tunities and assistance offered him in furthering his studies 
of architecture; and in particular to Mr. David W. Carl- 
son, to whose kindly criticism and instruction Mr. Stopa 
owes most of his architectural knowledge. 

Mr. Stopa is 
ress designs for Holabird & Root, and plans to stay in 
Chicago until t he Fair. 
Mrs. Stopa, he will leave about July Ist for the Scandi- 
he tour Poland, ¢ 
many, Switzerland, and Austria. ‘he winter months wi 


now working on various Century of Prog- 


he opening of t Accompanied by 


navian countries, after which will yer- 


be spent in Italy and Southern France, after which he will 
tour France and England. 


1 | 
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DESIGN COMPETITION NEW YORK UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
o stimulate interest in better design of printed 1s, SCHOLARSHIP 


Johnson & Faulkner, Inc., 45 East 53rd Street, he Department of Architecture of the College of 
New York, have announced a design competition open to Fine Arts, New York University, has announced a 


IS 
< 
J 





professionals either ¢ g as a firm or as an Indl- competition for the selection of a student of unusual ability 
lal: first | $250; second prize, $150; third prize, to pursue graduate work leading to a degree of Master of 
$75; fourth prize, $25 I winning de will be Architecture during the academic vear 1933-34, on the 
roduced on etonne, and st priZ€ basis of a scholarship with an income equal to the tuition 














t Cc W 1] < Sse e eco itl OF i oom W cn t f¢ ne vea 
] be on pt X 1 the early ll, g g i] Ihe competition 1s open to any graduate of an approved 
redit to the designer or designers. Al] designs submitted school of architecture, other than New York University, 
vill be on exhibition for a two-week period, and those who is between 22 and 30 years of age on July 1, 1933, 
ot winning a prize w e offered for sale to fac- id who is a citizen and resident of the United States. A 
turers in the arts and trade industries at a price set by the  photostat or official copy of the applicant’s college record 
lesigner. Al] entries must be received by mail or mes- or degree must be presented with the formal application. 
53rd Street, New York, not later than The candidate is expected to fulfill requirements for 

sday, June 1, 1933. The exhibition will the completion of the Master’s degree course. 

:30 P. M. June 6th, and end 20 The competition will consist of a design problem in- 
Phe judges will be selected from among leading deco-  yolying a ble knowledge of design and construction. 


Cc 
] 
ne 
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se : ee ate oe ; 
rators, an outstanding authority from the Metropolitan Programs will be mailed to reach the contestant on June 
Museum of Art, or the Chicago Art Institute, and an 16, 1933. A preliminary sketch will be required. The 





or of a le le Turnishing magazine. awings must be done without criticism or aid except 
For complete information write Design Competition, from reference works and must bear a postmark prior to 
ohnson & Faulkner, Inc., 45 East 53rd Street, New York. 12:00 noon, June 26, 1933. Each competitor must work 





: Se 7 under the supervision of a member of the American Insti- 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY tute of Architects. 

he Westchester County Societv of Architects, 277 Candidates are requested to write for application forms 

North Avenue, New Rochelle, New 1 course and 


additional! intormation concerning n 





tne 
elected the officers for the vear as follows: Williai . Application forms must be filed on or before 
Jones, President; William C. Halbert, Vice-President; June 10th, 19 3. Address Dean E. R. Bossange, College 
Edmond N. Mac Collin, Secretarv; and Louis Levine, of Fine Arts, New York University, 250 East 43rd Street, 
Treasurer. . New York. 
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FEDERAL AND STATES PAVILION—A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
OPENING IN CHICAGO NEXT MONTH 


ARTHUR BROWN, OF LOS ANGELES, AND EDWARD BENNETT, OF CHICAGO, ARCHITECTS 
FOR THE GROUP OF BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED 
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THE DRAFTSMAN’S NOTEBOOK 
Data She Wil 


. °1] 
our ita oNneet Vill 
Points presenting in 


membered facts repeatedly needed at the drafting table. 
At 24 sheets 


appeared in the preceding six months will be reprinted on 


appear each month in PeEnciL 


succinct form those half-re- 


intervals of twice a year the which have 


heavy bond paper, punched, ready for filing in a standard 
24 


eac h . 


ix-ring loose-leaf binder. “Two such sets of sheets 


each are now available at seventy-five cents from 


this magazine. 


Comment and suggestions from readers are welcomed 
by Don Graf, care of PENciu Potnts, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 

Last month brought interesting letters from Harry 


o 
k W. Croun, Philadel- 
Unger, Brooklyn; Victor 


d W. Krawer, Manstheld, 


Lockland, Colfax, Wash.; Frederic 
phia; Jules Jentes, Bronx; A. 
M. Reynal, East Orange; Harol 
Ohio. 

fixatif and 


will be made. 


we ; 
formule for inks have been sent in, 


a Data Sheet 


Seve ral 


of which If anvone has suc- 


cesst lly made any ol! these drafting room concoctions, 


u 
and hasn’t vet written, a letter would be in order. 


Next month there will be a sheet showing how to lay out 
a timepiece which only works in the summer time—a 
north-facing sundial. And three other useful sheets. 


WHERE DO YOU LIKE THE KITCHEN SINK? 


POINTS 





FOR MAY, 1933 
Here’s Mr. Reynal’s letter, followed by Mr. Graf’s reply. Thi 
important question must be settled! MV fo you | the kitchen 


“Dear Mr. Grar: 

“May I respectfully address you regarding your data 
sheet on Kitchen Planning (D3a). I imagine that this 
sheet is the result of much study and effort on your part, 
but when there is such disagreement on kitchen planning, 
not only among architects, but also among domestic science 
experts, how can you arrive at any conclusions that may 


5 


be dignified by the term ‘Data’: 
a kitchen which was admitted to be entirely satisfactory 


I have never yet seen 


by any two persons. 
bh: 


“Tust to get down to details, I think that I could name 





a number of architects who would be willing to debate 
with vou on the question of the location of the kitchen 
sink. You say ‘Not under a window,’ yet in fully ninety 
per cent of the prize-winning houses in 
sink is not only located under one window but generally 
Contrary to your 
In the first place, a good light is essential for 


competitions the 


under two. statements the reasons are 
obvious. 
clean dishes and in other location except directly 
under a window there are bad shadows cast by the person 


If a kitchen is placed on the north side 


any 


working there. 
of a house there should be no objectionable ‘bright light’ 
to be facing. Or if the kitchen is on the sunny side of 
the house obscure glass or proper curtains will eliminate 
the glare. Then again, if a sink ts put next to the Dining 
Room door 

gestion at this point but also the noise and clatt 
nearer the Dining Room. 


. ‘ ° 
as you suggest, 1f not onlv increases the con- 


atter of dishes 


is more audible when the sink 















































































































Edit Not y pr ia - And there are at least half a dozen more objections that 
; : eee Sern yeare ° might be mentioned 
1 n by Jon Grat , lata é on kitchen planning, pub- : = i . ’ 1 
7 p p u . ay nis “One other point of contention .... wnv glass panels 
/ , a? ENG INT , ledly ) , 2 ance : 4 . — } ; 
; in cabinet doors? Wood is better. It does not break as 
, nder a nd 1 »t fact listing mber a : : : : }: 1 ] : 
use prot glass does, does not show the dirt as much and also hides 
r pride and 7 f ; the miscellaneous and unattractive assortment of articles 
i nd that are kept on the shelves. As far as knowing where 
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things are, that is soon learned. You don’t put glass front: 
} ! 
on bureau drawers 


“This note is writte 
young architects should not |} 
at le 
when 


ae y 
wee 4 mor 
Te TY ) ¢ 
Yi ul 10T IMNOTC 


idea that the budding 

lave to contend with question- 

data as well as with the difficulties of finding work 

there isn’t any to fin 

ata sheets, 

Vicror M. Reynat, 

44 Brick Church Plaza, 
East Oran N. Pig 


r¢ 
ge, 


Mr. 


Dear REYNAL: 

“Since vou evidently regard the conclusions of archi- 
tects and home economics specialists with great respect, | 
quote from volume 9, page 175, of Household Manage- 
ment and Kitchens, prepared by The President’s Confer- 


ence on Home Building and Home Ownership, as follows, 
“The sink should be well lighted with a window prefer- 
ably in the wall at RIGHT ANGLES.’ 


submitting this 


The committee 
report was comprised of leading home 


economics authorities and architects, who made a complet 
survey of the problem of kitchen planning. 


“But 


domestic science ‘e 


nor the self-styled 


it is neither to the architect 


xperts’ that we must turn for informa- 
tion on proper lig] tll 


The average architect wouldn't 





recognize a lumen if it came up and spoke to him on the 
Just how 
business of discovering new ways to cook spinach 


nt 


street, nor should he be expected to, necessarily. 
} 


tne f Or 


9g s a domestic science ‘expert 


<4 


gushing over cake frostin 


to act as an illumination engineer is a bit hard to under- 
stand, 
“Without discount for 


factor of 90% 


For we recal 


allowable literary hyperbole, 


vour ImMpotent as proot oft vour conten- 
tion. 


] : ] 


that 99.99% of the world’s population 
firmly con\ | 


solar svstem rotate: 

: ae 

a certain Mr. Galileo his 
+: oles’ : 


+ 


Tact 


: . 
were once nced that the 


about the earth. most cost 
1g uch an ‘obvious 


OY Garin t yuestion 


5 


oe) 


the scientific observer w 


.] 
rather 


with 


a ho can and does 
suppl proven Donald A. Laird, 
famous director of the Colgate Psychological Laboratory, 
writing in the November, 1929, issue of Better Homes 


us basis of fact. 


and Gardens says, ‘It is a serious psychological error to have 
a window above the sink. It forces her (the housewife) 
to work facing the light while at the sink, and is a fore- 
Terrell Croft, in his American E/ec- 
trictans’ Handbook, writes, ‘When trying to see an object, 
DO NOT ALLOW A LIGHT TO SHINE INTO THE 
EYES, NOR FACE A BRIGHTLY LIGHTED AREA’ 


ae 


runner of evestrain.’ 


It is not one, but two kinds of glare that we are con- 
rned with. A popular fallacy is that so-called ‘obscure’ 


ass reduces glare. Since the rays of sunlight penetrate 


obscure glass with as much facility as they do clear glass, 
it does not reduce direct glare. On the contrary it often 
renders it more objectionable through prism effect, by up- 
turning rays to the eyes which would normally fall below 


the eve level. The scheme of using twice the light areas 


per- 
F 
fuous half by curtains or other device is logically unten- 


required for good vision and then screening out the su 


able, even if it were successful, which it is not. 

“If windows are allowed to admit sufficient of the trans- 
verse ether oscillations to light the kitchen, comtrast glare 
will be objectionable (consciously or unconsciously) to 
anyone facing them, regardless of wall colors or orienta- 
tion. The bright auto headlight which is scarcely noticed 
in the daytime produces acute visual discomfort at night 
| ot 


Decausc contrast, 
window areas become objectionable because of their con- 


In the same manner, the lighted 
trast with the darker surrounding walls. No obscure glass 
or curtains can stop this effect. 

“Visual 


Toot candles. 


acuity increases inappreciably for intensities 


ove! On a rainy dav we get 3 foot candles 


ta window. It should be evident that we gain nothing by 
. 


ight than the 


} - hae ie welll s a es 

placing the sink so that it will receive more 

eve can use even on a rainv day. 
se }; +} ] rh9 ] ] . . . a 
Regarding the glass panel d , mav I again quote 
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Laird’s art 


tic le 
‘A 


evervthing stored out ol 


as 


Dr. 
follows: 


trom 


kitchen with 


sight progress 
I 


handicaps the 


of kitchen work. We 
worked in such a_ kitchen 
with stop watches and tape- 
measure a short time ago 
and found the following 
unnecessary work caused by 


having implements caret ully 
The 


iwwoes 


hidden from view. 


job was preparing pot 


\t 


five minutes time, two tiring 


o 
= 


] 
least 


for boiling. 


stoops, fifty-four needless 
steps . . could have been 


aved. The inefhciencyv was 


} sé] 





Don Grar. 


"MR. HERMANN CHAMPIONS OUR ARCHITECTS 
To the Editor 


Dear Sir: 


of Pencit Points 


1 am surprised that cared to give space in vour 


\pril number [page 196] to the ill-considered lament of 
the Nameless uropean Draftsman, criticizing American 


vou 


\rchitects. 


For the past thirty years I have been in close contact 


with several thousand draftsmen of all nationalities, and 
I have found the work of foreign draftsmen greatly in- 
ferior to that of Americans. 





FOR MAY, 
Our are ditfer- 
ent and require a different 
viewpoint. Remember the 
Chicago Tribune Competi- 
the submitted 


sroble 
prot ems 


tion and 
European designs. 
There is better Spanish 
here than in 
Romanesque 


Architecture 
Spain, better 
than in France, better com- 


It ts 


» we do not have century- 


position than in Italy. 


§ .. 
old cvpresses, but we d 
have sanitary plumbing. 

\; for his assertion that 


our Architects are just pro- 
motors, the voung man (he 


MUST be a man ) 


seem: to have worked for 


voung 





tue entirely to the “beauti- “AMAZON HEAD,” GWEN LUX, SCULPTOR 

ful’? cabinets in the certain type of firms whict 

where utensils were So-o-o-o! are to be found in any country. How closely our bes 
“And I assumed 1at the modern Architects are associated with their work is shown that 

American housewife about sani- after their death it seems impossible for the firm to con- 

tation to keep the kitcl » they wood — tinue the quality of their designs. 

or glass!” Mav I suggest to vour voung contributor to contine ht 


ich-hour cafeteria 


observations until he matures to the lu 
table. 

Respect ful ] vV, 
Kurt Hermans, Babylon, New York. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 
An those appointed to Fellowships for advanced 
studs during 1933 by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, the following name 
will be of particular interest to readers of Pencu. Points: 


Howard Cook, Artist, Granville, Massachusetts, for creative 
g, and lithography, in 


abroad 


work in etching, wood engravin 


Mexico; Gwen Lux, Sculptor, New York, for creative work 
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in sculpture, abroad; Car- 
lotta Petrina, Artist, Brook- 
Ivn, New York, for creative 
work in lithography, in 
France. Mrs. Petrina is the 
wite of John Petrina whose 
article on sketching appeared 
in Pencu Points for April. 
(See drawing to right.) 


] 


The tenure of Fellowship 
i adjusted to the purpose 
and scope of the studies of 
each individual with a sti- 
pend usually not exceeding 
$2,500 for a vear of twelve 
months. 
For 
ing eligibility for these Fel- 
lowships address Henry 
Allen Moe, Secretary, John 
Simon Guggenheim Memo- 


Fifth 


information regard- 


rial Foundation, 551 
\venue, New York. 


AWARDs IN COMPETITION FOR MODERN 
FURNITURE DESIGNS 


Walnut 


he American 
announced the 


Manufacturers 


winners American 
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POINTS 








FROM 


in their 


Furniture Design Competition as follows: 


Bedroom Suite 
lass, New York. 
Charles Beeston 
Erwin A. 
Bloomfield, N. 
McVey 
New York. 


of New 


York. 


Mitchell, Pittsburgh 


bly 


First Prize, $500, Donald M. Doug- 
Second Prize, $200, Fred Geibelt 
Honorable 
Adelberger, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. 
J.; J. W. Betts, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul as 


Pa.; Joseph 


L. 





Modern 


maybe vou think 


FOR MAY, 


1933 





\ PENCIL DRAWING BY CARLOTTA PETRINA 


Beach isn’t looking for a place to hide 


Architects’ work stood up in comparison very well indeed, 





the jerry 


Dining Room Suwite 
First Prize, $400, J]. Gor- 
don Elliott, Guthrie, 
Kentucky. Honorabl 
Mention, William A. Bal- 
bach, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan; G. Rohde, New York; 
C. G. Kimberly, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Herman 
Schoenfeldt, Chicago, [1li- 
nos. 

The Jury of Award con- 
sisted of Richard F. Bach, 
of New York, Louis F. 
Breuner, of Sacrament 
California, A. W. Craw- 
ford, of Chicago, Fugene 
Schoen, of New York, 


L. W. Stevenson, of New 
York, Joseph Urban, 
New York, Richardson 


Wright, of New York, and 
Burdett Green, of Chicag 


NATT PIPER WRITES OF THE FARTHQUAKLE 


ee A 
Association has 


in Long 


rry 


-quack-builder here 
t 


particularly the larger steel frame and concrete structures 


which 

and 

Mention, by 
Berrall, 

vet. 


Roberts, 


were 


r 


Lack of 


practically undamaged except for yards and 
vards of cracked plaster. Almost all damage was sus 


smaller brick, one-story store bul 


} 


tained 
| 


Idings 


“Strange as it may seem, our offices here are not rushed 


rebuilding finance accounts for this. 


, ° ! 
Most evervone is busted vou know 


This makes it im- 


possible for hundreds to even rebuild a chimney. 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 








a 


Unusual Specifications 


By David B. Emerson 


] 


n the complex work of the specification writer many 

different forms are encountered, most of them are 

standard, and many of them are thoroughly well 
known even to the more youthful members of the profes- 
sion. But there are forms which are encountered occa- 
sionally and then only in special work. 

Many specification writers keep notebooks with these 
unusual specification forms written down for future refer- 
ence, very much like the careful housewife and her book 
of recipes. ‘These forms are no secret, in fact I have never 
discovered any secrets in specification writing. It is an 
open book, but it takes a Jittle experience to interpret it 
prope rly. 

Occasionally it is necessary to make borings on the site 
Ol a proposed building to determine the quality of the 
soil, and the depths at which hardpan or rock are encoun- 


7 


tered. As a general rule such matters are handled by the 
onsulting engineer who designs the foundations and the 
tecl frame. But if no consulting engineer has as yet 
been retained and preliminary work is required, it naturally 
falls to the specification writer to write the specification for 
the borings. ‘The following is a specification for borings 
which has been used for some time by one of New York 
Citv’s leading consulting engineers. 

‘“‘Borings shal] be made as shown on the accompanying 
diagram. These borings shall 
of 40'0” except boring No. 
down to rock unless it is not 
of 70'0”. 


be carried down to a depth 


which shall be carried 


found within the depth 


“In addition to the above the following core borings 


hall be taken which shall be to feet into rock. 


“Borings in hard strata shall be made with a core drill. 

“If the strata is found to be too soft for the use of a 
core drill, then a churn drill shall be used, but only a 
cufhcient amount of water to keep the churn cool shal] be 

ed and not enough water to assist the sinking of the 
casing by jetting action. 

“Where the churn drill is used the dry sampler shall be 
1 
i 


ised to obtain samples. This drv sampler shall consist of 
I r 


} 


pe closed at one end, with a slotted hole on one side, 


: ‘ he 
ven into the sOli mn 


advance of the casing. 

“Samples shall be taken at every 5°0", and at any point 

here the material changes in character. 

“Rs 1 ae ing 3 paige ba j 
Samples shall be sealed in water-tight containers anc 


ppe d to the ofhce of the Engineer (or Architect). 
“The boring contractor shall keep the Engineer (or 
hitect) advised during the progress of the work, and 
not remove his equipment from the Jol until per- 
sion is given by the Engineer (or Architect). 


x! 


re } ] }. 
Report ground Wate! CvVCie 


set the foundation on piles. If the building was of any 
size the whole matter of the foundations would be taken 
care of by the structural engineer, but where no real struc- 
tural conditions exist, very naturally no engineer would be 
required. The simplest and most inexpensive solution of 
the problem would be to drive wood piles under the foot- 
ings. The following specification is one which was written 
by a structural engineer in New York City. 

“All piles shall be southern pine, oak or the approved 
equal, sound and free from imperfections liable to impair 
their strength or durability, or to prevent proper driving. 

“They shall be of such straightness that a line from the 
center of the point to the center of the head will lie within 
the pile throughout its length, and they shall not be less 
than 6” in diameter at the point, and 10” in diameter at 
the butt, exclusive of the bark which shall be stripped. 

“The minimum length of piles shal] be 20’0” below the 
cut-off. 

“All piles shall be driven by means of a steam hammer, 
but a water jet mav be used if necessary to assist in the 
driving. The piles shall be accurately located, and driven 
plumb and true. 

“The tops of all piles shall be at the levels called for 
on the drawings, and if necessary shall be cut off to produce 
this level foundation. The piles shall be driven so that 
they will support fifteen tons each, as figured by the 
Engineering Necs formula.” 

In excavating for foundations, basements and _ cellars, 
rock is very often encountered, and if this contingency is 
not properly covered in the specifications, all kinds of argu- 
ments are liable to arise between the subcontractor and the 
general contractor, and between the general contractor and 
the architect. Also if the methods of rock excavation are 
not properly described the contractor for the excavation 
may go ahead in his own way and thereby cause all kinds 
of damage to the adjoining property, which will naturally 
revert back to the owner. The specification for the re- 
moval of rock, Ww hich follows, is one that has been used suc=- 
cessfully by one of the oldest and best known firms of 
architects in New York City. 

“All rock, boulders and other impediments encountered 
in the work shal] be removed by this Contractor. 

“Boulders shall be broken, by drilling and blasting, into 
pieces small enough to be removed from the premises in 
carts. All drilling and blasting of rock shall be done in 
such a manner as prescribed by the City regulations. 

“It must be done with the greatest care. Blasts shall be 
properly protected before firing, and proper guards, signals, 
etc., maintained, 

“Rock must be leveled under all footings 


“Against the adjoining buildings the rock shal] be re- 
i 


moved by line drilling at 4” intervals and plugging. 
“The Contractor will be held responsible for al] dam- 


or injurv to persons or property caused by blasting, 



































UNUSUAL PECIFIC ATIONS 


























improper storage of explosives or negligence in their use.” “This Contractor shall furnish and pay for all nec 
Whenever buildings are built in any of the larger cities, | permits tor the work included herein.” 
it is practically always necessary to build sidewalk bridges to For very large buildings, located in the heart of an 
protect pedestrians, in some cities it is mandatory. If this — the great cities, it is a int practice to specify one of 
is left to the discretion of some of the average contractors patented steel-framed sidewalk bridges, with y corrugate 
the results are sometimes startling, as | have found to my _ galvanized steel fence, but for smaller and less expensi 
own discomfort in the past. buildings the wooden bridge and fence is ample and 
It is better to specify the construction and materials cient if properly constructed. 
carefully, and then the contractor has absolutely no excuse \t the present time when there a decided flai 
for erecting a flimsy structure. The specification which in unpainted treatment of decorative wrought ironwot 
follows is a standard used by one of the leading general specification Writers are very naturally on the lookout t 
contracting companies in this country, for use on their specification for plone neg Ricwenncs Siete will gis 
own a ee effect. The specification which follows is one whi 
Sidewalk | ) € > shall be built along the entire Iront- have used with excellent results 
age of building. *““Al]l exposed surfaces of all interior wrought ironw 
“Bric il shall be constructed of good sound lumber, well ‘ter fabrication, be well soaked in best grad 
braced, battened and thoroughly spiked and bolted together. burnt in properly to insure the oil penetra 
Floor i and structural members of bridge shall be 
vellow pine; braces, scantlings and finishing stock shall be e oil is properly burnt in, the surface sha 
spruce or pine. Posts shall be in one piece for the full n as may be necessary to produce a nat 
height (without splices), and — braced. finish, with high lights accentuated, as de 
“Bridge shall be provided with driveway sections located tect 
where shown. “4 good coat of lacquer shall then be appli 
“The entire passageway under bridge, over sidewalk and when dry a final coating of first quality white 
section shall be provided with a suspended waterprooted shall be thoroughly rubbed on by hand. 
ceiling pitched 1 toward curb, securely framed and boarded “Cveeles shonin the character stad Galak are to 
with 7” tongued and grooved spruce boarding, and mitted ati Architect for his aporoval. 
covered with two-pl} tarred felt securely lapped and itera 1 “All concealed portions of wrough work, and 
Ceiling over lrivewas sections shall be set at higher i een supporting saali~ itMiailae, “iia hall 
as required, and enclosed with 7” spruce sheathing at painted one shop ager ind linseed oil paint, 
ides; ceiling and sides over driveway section waterproofed suo feld coats of white lea linseed oil paint 
same as balance of sidewalk sections. 4 F ~ : | 1 
figs a ee [his specification should never used for ex 
. “Stairways (located where shown) hall ne Ieee led wrought ironwork, or anv ironwork able to exposu 
ene Sener vee 2” plank strings and SERRE CERN a weathe -r. For such work, nothing should be used 
and secured In a rigid manner, and enclosed with sheathed Snishine bhotcas ERR PRE RE gee RN WEE 
partition correspon ling to fence; each enclosure shall be tie any stone or other work adjoining the ironwork, 
fitted with gate located where directed; gates hung on .,, nothing. of the ultimate damase to the ivoawerk 
trap hinges and titted with padlock, hasp and staples. que to corrosion 
“The entire outer line of bridge provided with rail ex- ke $e: fC f Pia ey ef 8 
; n excellent specification for p g exterior ironv 
tending above deck as shown, overhanging outriggers shall I ‘ hh. NS 
be included along bridge and returned on ends to building sabe Ky ce ii ala 
P / : S tractor 1S as IOllOWS 
lines. The upper side of all overhangs shall be provided ; Liane Weta ; 
with ground strips and covered with double wire mesh ieahea ipl — ee eee 
Sie, er Sh zine and wire-brushed. The first coat should be 
fully covering the overhang and continued down railing to : ; Ag aa re igs! cee 
planked floor of bridge. The double wire mesh to include a red lead, ground om maegaieas - any thinned. nbs 
a lower laver of @” wire 2” x 2” mesh, galvanized, and sinelinee i Dt aa ite SA Sy apes” See 
an upper layer of No. 18 gauge wire 4%” x 2” mesh, wise Mears aie J Ae SR ee ee eae 
galvanized, all stretched tight and rigidly stapled. aes ee SEE a Sk ee Pee ee 
‘Fence 7’0” high shall be included along entire front- alesis 
age of building (with return to property line ateach end). \m mg the nNUMCcroUs specications WHC! 
and including returns around stairways leading to deck of 1 the cour 9 his work th 
bridge, constructed of sound spruce mber using 7%’ specincations, Que proba Lied he tact that 
dressed, tongued and grooved boards, housed together and In the whole gamut ot building construc 
well nailed with supporting posts where required in ad 1i- sreate ge of experime 
tion to the posts supporting bridge, and including thr lhe following specification fo atment Of 0a 
2” x 4” horizontal rails. chestnut Nalf-timber work to obtain intique eff . 
“The driveway entrance shall be provided with sliding en Used successfully by one of leading New ¥ 
doors, same height and construction as fence, hung on ares » Who ha man cessful If-tin 
werhead tracks and heavy barn door hangers, and secured "10U 
with padlock, hasp, chain and staple In addition a doo a he surta yt vood at Of g 
30” wide shall be included where directed, ime i ght gray acid sta I 1 should \ 
secure manner, hung on approved strap hinges and pro- gallons of water to one gallon of 
ided with locks, etc., as noted for sliding gates. “Wire-brush after staining. 
“When so directed by the General Contractor’s Super- “Apply glazing coat mixed 5 f uM 
pean thi s Contractor shall remove from the premis pounds white lead, 5 gallons pur seed oil, w 
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After applving these three coats of paint, and allowing 
sumcient time between coats for their thorough drving, the 
7 ° : } e } ; 
FOld siZe snould be appiled 
PI 
‘This size should be a special genuine fat oi] gold SIZE. 
I 
zt =~ 4 eae hos a 4 +} wmicm boat « “- , 
The fat oi] in this size gives the gold feat an elastic bed 


due to exX- 
d ntraction. 
low drving quality 


antil it has drie 





ied, and this must not be done 
d size has dried out enough to give the proper 
amount of tack or stickiness, the leaf should be gone over 
with a piece of cotton to press it firmly into the sizing, but 
gold leaf must not be applied to the size when the latte: 
is wet, for if this is done the size will soak through the 
gold leat, ward eliminating all brilliancy, and giving 
lull appearance. 
: 


meee ; peta a Sra : ots 
\}] gold snail be a special deep gold ileal, guaranteed 





The Various specincations Whicn Nave been q yuoted have, 
is I stated in the beginning of this articl f lif- 
a tated in the beginning of tn articie, Come rom ail 

x reap Ne 
ll of those different sources, however, 
were OI excellent standing. some of these various specin- 
srolix, but in adapting them to his 
own use the reader Car ily snorten them and, sO long as 


the salient points remain, thev will undoubtedly serve 
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ers . a eae ace hale waraone cute se 1] 
‘ SSTSts 2 n ( os10N om getting their purpose quite as Well. 

oug! Wherever materials are mentioned it must be understeod 

\fter tl ead applied, give one or two that in adapt specifications to sult the con- 

t f ‘ ) s of \ lead. ditions in di ies, the materials on the local 

\ ow lead n 4 , Se ms * aoe , ket should naturally be specified. not like an Architect 

\ pce eCause C IS Fre e tO the Colo Market snoula naturally de Spec] lea, NOt LIKE an if C tect 

L 1 leat 1 no iv p le OI the lear be Te- | once knew, who specified Cow Bay sand which comes 

ts Ww 1¢ € so conspicuous from Long Island, to be used on a }j n Chicago. 





Wood Panels Designed by George Wittbold 


For Setting of Exhibition of General Motors Products 


mura reproduced herewith, designed by George 

F .) Ren ve eee f v4 1 © ee | 

Wi ttbold, of Chicago, are two of nine panels which 
epresent ses eee ot different parts of the United States, 


show ing the characteristic 


Ou region The color 
effect € obtained 
through the use of 
twen -seven different 


is of particular interest. 
The special pls woods are 
softened by steaming and 
boiling, after which they 
are readily bent in any 
direction and ; 
of very short radius. In 
this process, the outer 
fibres of the wood retain 
their original length and 
almost the entire defor- 
mation is confined to t 

upsetting of the other 


res. 





gether in these panels, 


_ 


tion, the nbDres assume a permanent set alle 
corporated in the design. 

In the execution of the panels Mr. Wittbold was assisted 
by Miklos Gaspar, an 
Hungarian, and Matt 
Faussner, a young Ger- 
man. Mr. Gaspar has 
been in the United 
States about twelve years. 
His individual work 
graces the Fisher Build- 
Detroit; Medinah 


He has won several of 
the art prizes off 

The Chicago Tribune. 
Mr. Faussner has de- 
voted the three vears of 
his life spent in the 
United States to making 
inlays and matching fine 
woods for furniture; he 
Is res pons} ible for the cut- 
ting of the wood inlays 
+] 


and fitting them _ to- 
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Tuts might be called a “seventh day” drawing. Be- 
cause we took time off in the building of our new 
world — scenes of which, sketched by Ernest W. Wat- 
son with Eldorado, the master drawing pencil. are 
appearing in Pencil Points monthly —to arrange a 
pure abstraction and sketch it. 

The result was this study of light and shadow — 
from which any one with a desire to improve his pencil 
work can gain helpful hints on light and shade and 
ecneral tone composition. 

The models are made of paper, of course — white 
paper, because grays or colors are confusing when 
flooded with the bright light necessary for shadows. 
You ean cut out a few yourself, set them up in 





POINTS 


FOR MAY, 


interesting arrangements, and throw a brilliant 
light on them. Move the light around to get a 
j good combination of shadows. 


DRAWING PENCIL 


Then sit yourself down with a complete range 
of Eldorado, the master drawing pencil — be- 
cause in sketching these abstracts you'll need a 
pencil with a smooth, even lead and degrees on which 
you can depend. We say this because Mr. Watson 
suggests that you use patience instead of a stump to 
vain your tone effects. The directional flow of pure 
strokes adds charm to the finished effect. 

Beside Eldorado, the only other thing used in this 
particular drawing was a kneaded eraser — to “pick 


off” certain overemphases of tone that Mr. Watson, in 
perhaps an enthusiastic moment, had applied. 

A tip: in laying in the tones at the start, the leads 
ean be dull, making broad strokes. But in finishing, 
the leads should be pointed, often extremely sharp, 
so as to fill in between the first strokes. Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Dept. 167-J. Jersey City, N. J. 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 
to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 


gaged. Such 


things which any subscriber may insert. 


notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 
tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 


requiring designers 


lso b 


al 


draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. Such notices will 
e posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 


! 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 


ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire ¢ 


erning it. 
Notice nvbwiitt d fer 


tm Lf. next “ie. dd tre all conmimunication 


THE MART 

David P. Renton, 38 Bank Street, Timaru, New Zea- 
land, would like to obtain a copy of the July, 1926, issue 
of Pencit Points. 

Joseph P: Koski, 13 Alpine Dts Worcester, Mass., would 
like to obtain, gratis, copies of PENciL Points up to and 
including March issue. Postage will be paid by him. 

Joseph R. Kordys, 264 New York Avenue, Newark, 
ie would like to buy, or receive free of charge, archi- 
tectural magazines such as Pencit Points, Architecture, 
Architectural Record, etc., for the years 1900 to 1932, 
inclusive. He will pay postage. 

Myer Silverman, 12 Sutton St., Mattapan, Mass., has for 
sale a complete set (2 vols.) of Charles Dana Gibson’s 
illustrations. Books 1114” x 1714”, drawings same size 
as originals. State price. 

George Westra, 445 Diamond Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has the following copies of PENc1L PornTs for sale, 
all in excellent condition: 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1928, 
and 1929, complete; September through December, 1927; 
January through September, 1930; January and February, 
1925; June, September, October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1931. Will ill or part. Make offer. 

Atelier Rectagon of Buffalo, 75 West Eagle Street, 
Rear, Buffalo, N. Y., would like to purchase second-hand 
editions of Styles of Ornament, by Speltz, and History 

f Architecture, by Fletcher. Mark communications for 
the attention of Mr. T. G. Hoeptinger, Librarian. 

Walter Brach, 6935 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has for sale the following copies of PeNcit Points: 1922, 
1923, 1925, 1926, 1928, complete ; all except March, 
\pril, May, and June, for 1924; all except March and 
November, of 1927; January, 1929. 

Karl Billings, 224 N. Karlov Ave., Chicago, LIl., has 
for sale a new copy of Harbeson’s Study of Architectural 


De IPN, Price $ 75, C.C DD. 


> i 
Sydney S. Sylvester, 3050 Perry Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., 
has for sale all copies of PENciL Points from June, 1920, 


to December, 1932, inclusive, price 35c per copy. 
Ss: yy Novotnick, 45 East 17th BE. Room 816, New 
York, N. Y., would like to exchange the following for 


Colonial or residential architecture: Modern 





OO on I 
French 1 au bs: Modern French Architecture; Struc- 
wal Steel Drafting and Elementary Design, bv Conklin, 
Poe & Practice in Construction, Part 1, bv Knobloch; 
B > A I] 4 yy Ita \: iy hite ftura Rendering 1M VW as j) 
Magonigle; Stee/ Construction, by Burt; Study of the 
Orders (3 volumes); Strength of Materials, by Maurer; 
Free- Perspective Drawing, by Lawrence; The 
EMPLOYMEN1 


SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 


publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be in 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Treatment of Interiors, by Clute; Reinforced Concrete 
Construction, Vol. 1, by Hool; Elements of Form ana 
Design in Classic Architecture, by Arthur Stratton; A 
Manual of Architectural Composition, by Haneman,; The 
Domestic Architecture of England during Tudor Period. 
He would like to purchase a chest of drawers tor filing 
blueprints and tracings, approximate size 331%” wide 
and 44” long. 

Lorenzo Hamilton, 22 Church Street, Meriden, Conn., 
has a collection of 500 Alinari and Anderson photographs 
of architectural subjects, such as palazzi, cathedrals, 
famous paintings, decoration and sculpture covering 
Antique and Renaissance periods from 56 Italian cities. 
Ideal for large office or architectural school. May be in- 


spected by paving parcel post charges. 


PERSONALS 


ALDEN vbE Hart, ArcuHirect, formerly of New York, 
now conducting a general practice of architecture at 
Rahway Rd., Plainfield, N. J. 

Wa. Exvuiorre Caisse, Arcuirect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 180 N. Willard St. 
Burlington, Vt. 

MicuakEt Rapvuano has established an office for the prac- 


’ 


tice of landscape architecture at 411 East 51st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Kinnam, Hopkins & Greevey, ArcHIrEcTs, have opened 
new ofhces at 126 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. . 
Epwarp F. Gares and L. 


, near Dartmouth, 


Wrirnrey SranpisH, Arcut- 
rEcTs, have formed the partnership of Gates & Standish 
for the practice of architecture, with offices in the National 
Bank Bldg., Beverly, Mass. 

Joun Louis Wirsox, Arcuirecr, has moved his office 
from 261 West 125th Street to 57 West 125th Street, 


New York. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 
REQUEsTs FOR manufacturers’ literature have been received 
from the following: 

Crype F. Trupveii, Arcuitect, Box 392, William:- 
burg, Va. 

Joun 1. 
Healdsburg, Calif. 

W. B. Huerr, Arcurrecr, 309 Ontario Street, Akron, 
Ohio (for residential and commercial projects). 

Gates & STANDISH, ARCHITECTs, National Bank Bldg., 


Beverly, Mass. | 


EFasreERLY, ArcHITrEcT, 302 Grant Street 


LL 


f, ADVERTISIN( SECTION 
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Why Escalators 


were installed in the Metropolitan Life Building 


The problem: In the new building of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, of New York City, the 
restaurants were placed at the second and third base- 
ment levels—thirty-four and forty-eight feet below 
the ground. At lunch time a great crowd of people 
(eight thousand employees in the first unit alone) 
would want to go to these restaurants and after- 
wards to the street before returning to work. How 
could the traffic of this noon-hour crowd be handled 
without throwing a great burden on the elevators 
and demoralizing service to upper floors? 


The solution: Two banks of a new type of Otis escala- 
tor designed especially for quietness were installed. 
These escalators are reversible (run either up or 
down depending on the flow of the traffic) and have 
a combined capacity of fourteen thousand persons 
an hour. As shown in this diagram, these escalators 
supplement the service of the twenty-six elevators. 


Diagram of Transportation 
System 


6000 8000 3000 Ibs. at 
Passengers passengers 700 F. P. M. 
per hour per hour Car Switch 


U.M.V.—M.M.M. 


ESCALATORS 


3000 lbs at 
800 F.P.M. 
Signal Control 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS 


Wherever a great throng must be carried a short 
vertical distance in the least possible time, escala- 
tors help solve the transportation problem—and 
here is an important point: Many an old building 
may be transformed into a modern paying investment 


through the help of escalators. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Offices in the principal cities of the world 
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3000 Ibs. at 
900 F.P.M. 
Signal Control 


3000 Ibs. at 
900 F.P.M. 
Signal Control 
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Publications on Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, 
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Pyle-National Sleuee Duty eas and Receptacles. — 


4.1.4. File No. 31-c-7 Bull 179, just issue sts a illus 
line t i eceptacle t e with 

t g ee t ita on 
tacles particularly lapted to use in office buildings 
t nd residences S pp. 8% x Il. I Pyle-National 

34 Mf rth Kostner A Chicago, III. 

Properties of Toncan Iron. —New ft conta g com 
lata 1 the va is properties of Toncan copper lyb- 


Republic Steel ¢ poratior Massillon, Ohio 


Lighting the Wears: Greatest Theatres. —New bull 


tHLE 


color lustrations describing the stage and general siusblcags 


ghting equipment installed in the Radio City Mu 
Roxy Theatre. 84% x 11. Kliegl Bros., 32] “West 
New York, N. Y. 
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Milcor Metal Access Doors.—Folder covering a new line o 
tal access doors which permit kev points in plumbing, heating 
trical a retrigerati systems to be reached easily con 

tly Milcor Steel (¢ Milwaukee, Wis. 
B-60 lists an 


Pix ep remnenely ane apes —Catalog N 
i complete y] 


soda 


35th St., ¢ 
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Ov Ww. ig Ill. 
Winslow Beam Calculator.—.. I.A. File No. 35-] 
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Morris “BI dg., Joliet, Ill. 
Bronze by ponenine—F lder showing several designs of 
gray 


418 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohi 


Modern Fixtures for “en Service by Brunswick. — 


N¢ catalog showi! g it rns t rious styles ot bee service 1X- 
nter ¢ let rkboard units. Descriptive lata, iv 

g g cupboard { drawer arrangement of various length 
ick te 0 ) 11%. The Brunswick- 


B Colle ( VAS Wal is Ave., Cl 
Inconel poles: Cloth. —A.J.A. | 


bullet N \-4 sents complete descriptive data 
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Dest ifa, n le scree etails + pr Ss 
N Co., 67 Wall St., New 1 ee 
Westinghouse Elevator Equalizer. —Bulletin describin 


egudi S iil Ui ° 
1500 N. Branch St., Chicago, 11] 


Pennvernon Window Glass.— Brochure in colors descrit 


cess 1 the mak g T Pe 

r cation data sheet ccompanies brochure. 10 pp. S 
Pitt rgh Plate Glass ¢ , Grant Bld Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Diesen Ceramic Mosaic Tile. meee I.A. File N 
Catalog B gives ¢ iy r escriptive, specit I ind af 

ta ing Alu I im Cer I § ik tile. + Pp. S 
N Company, Ww. ster, M. 

The viaueiel Radiator. —A.I.A. File No. 30-c-4. Nev 





Climator II.—Catalo; ling with the 

system for mes. Descriptive data, dimensi 

pacity tables. 8 pp. §& ii. Ls J. Mueller I 
Mil kee, W 


ve markers and sce ane is bronze work. Newman Bros.. 
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ayer Super Cement.—aA.I.A. File No. 3-a-3-7. New 
catalog giving complete descriptive, specification and application data 
covering a type of hi early strength cement suit for use i 





pools, floors, steps, porches, driveways, 


24 pp. 834x11. Law 
New York, N. Y. 


concrete structures, swimming 
sidewalks, etc Protusely ill 


Portland Cement Co., 270 


ustrated. ence 
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nen Steam- Water “nila ‘scriptive data 
and capacity tables covering a new device for steam witl 
water to heat the water to the required degree of iture, espe- 





cially adaptable tor washing 


Fulton 


machines, industrial washrooms, proc- 
Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Convectofin—The Built-In Heater.—..1.A 
30-c-4. Bulletin No. Useful collection 
lar matter pertaining to the Convectofin built-in radiator. 4 pp. 
8144.x 11. Commodore Heaters Corp., 11 West 
Ni 
Royal Faucets and Fixtures.—New folder illustrating 


essing vats, etc. 


19 





1 wide 





range of Artline tub and lavatory shampoo and 
lavatory fixtures, shar ind lavatory faucets, cast brass staples and 
urn gauges, urn, cooler, push button, filter, refrige) itor, ice cream 
cab net and percolat yy Taucets. 4+ pp. Sly “EN The Roval Brass 


Mfg. Co., Cle 1, Ohio 
Saylor’s Waterproofed Cement.—A.I.A. File No. 
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3-b-4, Bulletin) announcing and. describin g the ad\ antages of 
Saylor’s waterproofed aoa cement, vhich an admixture of 


R.I.W. Toxement, a colloidal compound, a 
-lement. 4 pp 814 x 11. Coplay 
Company, 521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Forestblend Finzer Face Brick.—A.1.A. 
New llustrating 
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ised 


waterproofing ¢€ Cement 


File No. 3-f-2. 


brochure Forestblend panels and_ othet 


typical 





Finzer face brick, including the new Grandeur line full colors 
Included is color guide embracing the entire scale of shades and 
colors in the Forestblend line. 16 pp. 8% x 11. The Finzer 


sros. 


Clay Co., Sugarcreek, Ohio. 
The New vp ergot 
Standard Series Fri 
rent than one ordinary 


istrated catalog annou 


that use no more 


icing 


line of gidaires electric cur 


lamp ‘bulb. Included is descriptive and speci- 
fication d ; 


Frigidaire 


rigidaires. 16 pp. 
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Concrete Sets a 
Magnificent Stage for Greater Sales 


Decorative features of this building are architectural concrete, cast in 
place. Panels above the doors were cast from plaster waste molds 
built into the forms. Flutings in the pilasters were cast in wooden 
PIES forms constructed as shown in the accompanying sketch. Plain wall 
Mi ip : surfaces were produced by rubbing in a cement wash with a car- 


borundum brick. 

Widely varying color effects can be obtained in monolithic concrete 
through the use of tinted cement paints. 

\lonolithic concrete is an ideal material for stores and other com- 
mercial buildings where appearance plays an important part in 


attracting customers. Write us for further information. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 2oncatre von beamanence 
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A Free Employment Service for Readers of Pencil Points 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman, 27 years old. 
Experienced on apartment houses, office buildings, residences 
and manufacturing buildings. Have had quite a bit of expe- 
rience on alteration jobs of all types, and have been architect 
on many of my own private jobs. Very familiar with 
building department work. Will work for any reasonable 
offer. Will you grant me an interview? Box No. 500, care 
of Pencit Points. 

Position Wanted: \Vhat have you to offer a man, married, 
age 32, two children, considered good draftsman, honest and 
dependabie. Experience embraces cottage design and con- 
struction supervision. Thoroughly experienced in steel win- 
dows, radiator enclosures and silent forced ventilation (de- 
sign, fabrication and sale of same). Thorough experience in 
stone (detail, design, fabrication and erection). Harold 
Shipley, P. O. Box 97, Mt. Airy, Maryland. 

Wanted: Men interested in selling bronze signs to archi- 
tects. Box No. 501, care of PENcit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Architect, draftsman and designer, over 
20 years’ diversified experience in leading New York City 
offices. I am thorough, practical and especially qualified in 
taking care of work from preliminary sketch to completed 
plans, also supervise construction work. Box No. 502, care 
of Pencit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 24, single, two years Col- 
lege of Architecture at University of Minnesota Night 
School, and some experience in the field, will go anywhere 
for experience. Salary to cover living expenses only. Com- 
plete information on request. Karl A. Aurelius 1729 East 
Minnehaha, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wanted: One of the leading Westchester County archi- 
tects has an opportunity for a young man who desires to 
make architecture his career. Applicant must have fulfilled 
the educational requirements for registration so that he may 
obtain same after the requisite office experience. West- 
chester resident preferred. Remuneration nominal at pres- 
ent but will be increased in accordance with applicant's 
value and general business conditions. Opportunity for 
right man to work himself into junior partnership. Box 
No. 503, care of Pencit Points. 

Position Wanted: Architectural designer, draftsman, 28 
vears of age and married. Eight years’ office experience in 
addition to teaching architectural design for two years in a 
well known school. Would like permanent position paying 
a nominal salary at present which will increase as business 
improves. Box No. 504, care of Pencu Points. 

Position Wanted: Architectural student with four years 
of training in New York University and one year’s experi- 
ence in actual construction of buildings wishes position in 
architect's office or any office which has something to do with 
building construction. Single. Ambitious. Salary—will ap- 
preciate any proposition. Experience main object. Box No. 
505, care of Pencit Points. 

Position Wanted: Architectural student desires position 
in architect’s office. Experience main object. References 
and samples of work furnished. Hyman Rubin, 159 East 
96th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: Senior draftsman, 12 vears’ well- 
rounded experience in architectural profession. Nominal 
salary acceptable. Box No. 506, care of Penci Points. 
Representative Available: Manufacturers and_ others 
seeking economical representation in Mid-Atlantic states 
to reduce expenses or supplement efforts of existing staff 
should be interested in my proposition. Registered archi- 
tect and engineer, 23 years’ experience includes industrial, 
public works and residential construction; foreign (princi- 
pally South American) materials exploration, development, 
and negotiation for American manufacturers; purchasing 
material and equipment for construction; sales promotion. 
Have operating office near New York City. Box No. 510, 
care of Pencit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Is there an architect with an office 
and an established practice, now dormant or partially in- 
active, who would like to take into his office a college grad- 
uate, 26 years of age, who is a registered architect in the 
state of Ohio paying him a salary sufficient only to meet his 
expenses at this time, but with the intention of making him 
a member of the firm now or in the near future and rescaling 
his salary when business improved? Architects interested 
please write Box No. 511, care of Pencm Points. 





Position Wanted: Architect registered in New Jersey, 
American, single, middle-aged caretaker for hotel or resi- 
dence. Will make minor repairs, also painting and deco- 
rating, operate low pressure heating plant, drafting and 
supervise alteration work. Moderate salary with room and 
board. Complete information on request. Box No. 512, 
care of PeNcm Pornts. 

Position Wanted: I am 27 years of age and unmarried. 
I have had several years’ experience with architects and 
contractors, here and abroad. Will go anywhere at very 
moderate wages. Box No. 514, care of PreNci Points. 
Position Wanted: Licensed architect and engineer with 
23 years’ work-wide professional and sales experience, 
having operating office near New York City, desires to rep- 
resent responsible company in buying, sales or executive 
capacity. Box No. 515, care of Pencim Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Los Angeles preferred location, no 
objection to any permanent location. Three years’ college 
architectural engineering, four years’ technical experience. 
Expert typist. Detailed information as to experience and 
character reference as required. Age 26, married. E. Minor, 
224 N. Karlow Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Wanted: Salesman to call on architects, artists, art 
schools, with line of transparent water colors. 25% commis- 
sion. Circolo Color Co., 118 East 28th Street, New York, 
N.Y: 

Position Wanted: Japanese young man, age 21, graduate 
of Heald’s Engineering College desires position in architect's 
or builder’s office. Salary no object. Experience main in- 
centive. Harry Ikemoto, Route 1, Box 196-C, Sacramento, 
Gal. 

Position Wanted: Stenographer-secretary—two years’ ex- 
perience in engineering and construction and two in adver- 
tising agency. One year of College. Desire opportunity 
with architectural organization or with publication in this 
City. Mildred A. Coates, 3304 Archwood Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Position Wanted: Someone needs exactly what I have to 
offer: ability, accuracy, neatness, diversified experience 
gained from individual practice. Degree from accredited 
university. Preferably New York City or vicinity. Box 
No. 509, care of PeENcit Ponts. 

Position Wanted: I am 23 years old and married. | have 
had seven years’ draiting and designing experience. Last 
employed by one of the largest architectural offices in the 
south. Location immaterial. Salary to meet expenses. Col- 
lege graduate with good working knowledge of period archi- 
tecture. Experienced in structural as well as architectural 
lines. Excellent references. Clifford J. Lane, 2015 North 
Billen Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Position Wanted: For $20 a week I would like any posi- 
tion for which my experience qualifies me. Six years’ ex- 
perience as designer, draftsman, engineer, superintendent, on 
schools, apartments, churches, jails, office and store buildings, 
public buildings, factories and residences, in Middle West 
and Pacific Coast. Able to get new business. Experienced 
appraiser. Age 29, married, Protestant, temperate habits. 
Graduate in architecture, University of Michigan and 
Southern California. Registered architect and engineer. 
Go anywhere here or abroad. Harold V. Maurer, 1926 E. 
Jefferson Boulevard, South Bend, Indiana. 

Wanted: Information leading to correspondence with 
individuals who have acted professionally as Building In- 
vestment Counsellors. The work would involve a complete 
analysis of costs, operating expenses and income factors 
arising in the promotion of building and real estate projects. 
R. G. Deanmead, 115 Woodland Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Position Wanted: Architectural designer, located in 
Massachusetts, 20 years’ experience in first class ecclesi- 
astical work, colleges, banks and domestic work. Seven 
years in own practice. Would be glad to render temporary 
assistance. Box No. 508, care of Pencm Points. 

Position Wanted: By experienced senior architectural 
draftsman. Bartlett White, Lenoir City, Tennessee. 
Position Wanted: Architectural man, married, 34 years 
of age, 15 years’ experience, desires position as draftsman, 
architect’s or building construction engineer's office. Have 
held position 6 years as supervisor of architectural draft- 
ing for building alteration. Box No. 507, care of PENCIL 
PorntTs. 
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GILLOTT PENS 


The illustration shown above, by Charles D. Maginnis of 
Brookline, Mass., was drawn with Gillott Pens 303 and 404. 
For over a hundred years, leading architects and artists 
have found the wide variety of steel pens made by Gillott 
well suited for various kinds of technique. 

At leading dealers—or send 24c in stamps for a sample 
set of Gillott Drawing Pens, six popular points. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Ltd. 


93 Chambers Street, New York 
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For “spiit-hai r“Drush work use 
tends to separate 
A point from oid 

xperiment with 
many strokes on varied surfaces 


a brush abla 


























tffective drawings can be made 
wholly | n'dry br us’ or “split-hair” 


DRAWN 
ANID “SIPILIW=HAIIR 


ERE 1s 2 unique method of working, offering great 

possibilities, particularly when large areas are 
to be covered or rough textures shown. By varying 
paper and brushes almost no end of individual effects 
are Obtainable. Drawings done inthis manner, if in | 
black and white, reproduce inexpensively and well. } 
Look through the newspapers and magazines for 
additional examples; then apply the method.. 


WITH “DRY-BIRU SIA” 
R” BRUSH 


Prush Orin the two combined 
as nth le accompanying sketch 
The pen may be used for deta 
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REPRI OF THIS ORAWING. AND 
sieve cseuves ee | @has. m. higgins & co..ine. 
271 NINTH STREET, | SROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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AWLESS 


Like the radiant skin of a beautiful girl, the 
“Castell” drawing pencil is without a flaw. 
Every crafisman looks for these qualities in 
a real pencil: (1) Accuracy; (2) Smoothness; 
(3) Strength; (4) Uniformity; (5) Fineness; 
(6) Gradation of tone. “Castell” has every- 
thing! Use it... you owe it to your work. 


‘CASTELL” excus 


PENCILS 
& Made by A. W. FABER, Bavaria 
“Castell” Po 


lychromos pencils give you 
the necsaet approach to oil color painting; A. W. FABER. INc. 
available in 64 colors. Send for free booklet NEWARE, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Announcements of New Products, 
Changes in Personnel, etc. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN TERRA COTTA 

For the installation of the polychrome terra cotta pool 
floor, designed by Miss Hildreth Meiere and located in the 
garden of the Communication Center in the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago, the method of manufac- 
ture by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., New York, pre- 
ents an entirely new d erra 
} 


lustry. 


evelopment in the terra cotta in- 


ey . ’ 6 . . 
( compan nas ACVIsec < =! C i transierring dae- 
Phe company |! levised a method of transferring de 
ig@ns in ceramic colors by which effects similar to mural 
, : ' 


or ceiling paintings can be easily and economically obtained. 





[his is said to open an almost unlimited tield tor the use 
of terra cotta not only for murals but for continuous 


friezes and other such ornamentation. 





he silhouetted figures in the poo] floor are in a deep 


rich blue glaze, a ceramic color which was especially de- 
7 ] P 2 = y < ry 1 ° 
veloped for this installation. Che background is an 


] 
Oriental green and the latitudinal and longitudinal lines 


of the globe are in an ivory white. An ingenious jointing 
cheme which restrains to a certain extent the circular 
movement of the figures is an integral part of the design. 
Phe joints are of 4g” width; the terra cotta units which 
ire only 15g” thick are of ge size in perfect propor- 


to the large scale of the pool which is 21'11'4” in 


NEW TABULATED BRICK AND STONE SCALES 
he W. H. Stevens Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 


load and ts oihettud bo eecknecte sak deal a ec 
olved and Ome ig to arcnitects and araitsmen a nev 


et of brick and stone scalk Chev have both the verti- 
cal graphical scale and the horizontal graphical scale on the 


same strip, thus insuring the same vertical and horizontal 


Me 


red calculation is right next to the graphi- 


cal scale so that at one place, the user has the horizontal 
lation, and the 


} Pee | a +} ai a Lass 
scaiec, the Vertical scale, the horizontal caicu 


tical calculation that before was found on two separate 





( ind WoO separa i les 
There are nine scales in the set of scales made up for 
nine joint sizes from '4” to 34” at intervals of each 
1 16 of an inch for the usual size brick. The scales are 
ccurate at S¢ Chev are printed from plates on 
ff stock and are enclosed in a heavy manila en- 
ype with the t Manation of their many uses printed 

m the ou 


NEW KAWNEER SASH 

The Kawneer Company, of Niles, Mich., has created 
and added to its line, a new sash member embodying mani 
improved features together with corresponding © sill, 
transom and jamb mouldings all of which are held 
place with concealed screws. 

The new Kawneer sash 
known as their No. 88 is 
said to possess those 
qualities essential to a 


sturdy vet resilient and 


4! 
2 
. 


safe glass setting. It is 


ve 


perforated for drainage 


hia 


re 


and when desired is 
equipped with a slide for 
controlling ventilation. 


It provides for an ex- 





vA 1 2) = . 
ceptionally wide grip on 


i 


.] 1 ’ a 4.2 Une aaa ae : * 
the plate glass without the possibility of the plate glass 
contacting with the tensioning mechanism or screws. [ 
drain moisture from the inside I tne giass 1t has a con- 
Janeth iii ae ea gee (panes . 2a 

densation trougn of large capac 


The mechanism consists of a special conical screw (that 


cannot be removed after assembling 
and misplacement) which functions together with an espe- 
cially designed screw bracket and face piece draw plate 

formed as to cause the outer or face member to be draw: 
inward and downward thus holding it in perfect alignment 


regardless of the varving thickness of plate glass. 


This sash is available in special Kawneer metal allovs of 
bronze, aluminum, alumilite and stainless steel in anv of 
the finishes applicable to these nonferrou ls 


4s 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
“PRELOKAYLET” 


The General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., announce: 
eee 


the introduction of the “Prelokaylet,” a recently-developed 
3 


device which is said to permit the installation of out 





& 


for telephone or lighting circuits quickly, neatly, safely and 
economically. The device is clamped on the duct at the 


factory or on the job before pouring the concrete. A 
magnetic finder locates the center pin of the ‘Prelokaylet” 


even when concealed bv a floor covering. 


The Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, III., 
announces the removal of its executive offices to suite 


1905-6 208 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WOOD MOULDINGS 

Company, Cloquet, Minn., 
id Nu-Wood, announce a series 
from Nu-Wood insulating board. 


with 


Hic Cu 


vere designed primarily for use 
‘ ) 


the various forms of Nu-Wood panel board, tile and plank. 


\s these products ar 


e all made from the same basic mate- 
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Ive 2 Very harmonious 

Ca age , sa ey Fe 

tained when materials of Ving color, 
e € sed together 


rinniyn trim 


\ NEW ROOFING BAS] 


ee : ; : ; 
\ h PNIV pul l OSC Dre KNOWN as SOlKa Ba e tl 
ponies: f oy ae eee at Ay 
ed 1 n e OF aspnalt shingic anda pre- 
ed rooting s produ ot the brown Company otf 
Portland, Maine, whicl being used by various manufac- 
urers Of asphalt shingle d prepared roofings throughout 
Nhe country. 
SAS ; ‘ is ee 
| claimed repared roofings and asphalt shingles 
nade with the So ve increased flexibility and 
, Kat ) ] # } ° yy + 
eneth. SO!K: reco led in the manufacture ol! 
be. cia rs | Sew nar vail eo 
hal sningic Ox s oO eliminate crach ound 
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the Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wis., 


TRANE CLIMATE CHANGER 


mate & oauced 


nger, recently int 


complete, automatic 


Ls Tats Tey 
onditioning machine is offered for installation in both 
ew and old home: moderate priced field. ‘The 


init combines Nve 


gas Durning svste 


separate comfort producing 


os 
svstems; O11 
my; rorce 


d alr Neating svstem; humidi- 
b | 
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Ing svstemM; alr Cleaning sVvstem and cooling system. 
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INCONEL SCREEN CLOTH 


nouncement made of a new product Inconel screen 


An 
cloth, which is made from a new metal ov, Inconel, pro- 
d by the International Nickel Co., Inc., New York. 
Jelliff 


duce 
screen cloth is manufactured by the C. O. 
Manufacturing Corp., Southport, Conn. 
Among the ady 


Ww hold its 


eae Pe 
antages claimed for thi reen cloth 


: a 7 Farin yract} ] 
1S that cOIOr, beside offering } actically 
7 


complete resistance against corrosion and that there will be 
fee 


] s , ‘s eo o " Ronee ee 
no leaching O discolor the frame or eXter1o 


stone, DIrick 


or stucco. 
NEW CHECKING FLOOR HINGI 
The Bommer Spring Hinge Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
ree placed on the market a new checking floor hinge 


espec ially 
' 7 - 7 
able tor en- 


} 


rance and corrido1 


10ors, Interior par- 


ition doors, etc. 
It is adjustable for 


inv conditions of! 


exposure to wind 


currents and drafts, 
in 1 for 


Ma 





suitable 


acd T P cl = } >. 
both me und wood doors. Besides being thoroughly 
tested, : perfected and fullv guarantee 


THE ALLEN ELECTRO-WIND TURBINE 
VENTILATOR 

the Allen Electro-Wind Turbine 

Allen Corporation, Detroit, Mich., an 

has 


yment of 


exhauster been 


entire! new type ot introduced to 
the entl g 
As \" = 
ODe ted ( - 
lato 9 un le 
Ormal condl- 
tions, | uid 
o func on 
efhcientl 1d 


operated, it is a 
blower exhaust- 


ing a definite, 


predetermined 


mount of air 


cgardle ot 
tem pe tLTurFe 
1itference, wind 
r ocit nd 
1 rec ion, O 
other variable 


worm-geared- 


con litions. 





head motor and clutch are mounted on top of the rotor, 


leaving the throat of the ventilator absolutely clear of 
This that 


dust or particle-laden air may be handled without costly 


inflammable gases, steam, 


obstructions. means 


explosion-proof motors and other special equipment. 
lhe \llen Electro-Wind ; 


wind, regardless of 


Turbine requires no pent- 


direction or veloc ity, 





ictually a the exhaust of the unit. It easily installed 
on anv standard ventilator base, and in most cases may be 
plugged into a lighting circuit for power connection. 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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San Francisco 
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SUMMER COURSE 


ARCHITECTURE 


Six weeks’ course, beginning June 19 and 
ending July 28, in Design, Rendering, 
and Water Color. For catalog, address 
Director of Summer Session. 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


EXAMINATIONS FOR REGISTRATION 


of architects contain some work in Structural Engineering. For 
many candidates this is the most difficult subject. We have now 
prepared a new course of Home Study (by Mail Only) in 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


designed to supply a practical training in all the essentials of 
Structural Engineering which would be required in any ordinary 
examination for registered Architect. Send for literature TODAY. 
WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
College House Offices Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 














BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE oF yo RetGan 
304 East 44th Street, New York, 

Nominal Fee for Instruction ~ 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, SCULPTURE, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, MURAL PAINTING COMPOSITION 
In cooperation with other educational institutions 
COURSES IN SCULPTURE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES AT THE INSTITUTE 
Instruction founded om the principles of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris 


Circular on Application 





Spring Back Binders for Pencil Points 
Two-inch Capacity $1.50 


THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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